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THE  GRAPE  CULTURE— Cure  of  the  Oidium. 

Some  years  ago  this  country  was  both  excited  and 
ehited  over  the  prospects  of  the  Grape  Culture,  and 
the  production  of  native  wines.  Our  climate  over  an 
immense  area  was  asserted  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  maturing  of  the  grape,  and  our  soils  to  possess 
all  the  desirable  qualities  needed  for  a  sturdy  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  vines.  One  well  known  poet 
Avent  so  far  as  to  express  his  preference  for  Catawba 
wine  over  all  other  wines,  "however  soft  and 
creamy,'"'  and  with  effects  however  "delicious  and 
dreamy."'  Vineyards  were  started,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances fortunes  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  mania  for  grape  culture.  But  after  some  years, 
and  when  the  vineyards  were  apparently  most  flour- 
ishing there  came  a  blight  upon  them,  and  a  failure 
of  the  crops  for  many  seasons.  Cultivators  became 
discouraged  and  abandoned  the  vine  on  account  of 
its  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  disease.  The  ex- 
citement subsided,  and  the  idea  being  abandoned  of 
realizing  speedy  fortunes  by  the  grape,  its  cultiva- 
tion has  since  then  made  a  slower,  but,  perhaps,  a 
more  hopeful  progress.  Some  excellent  wines  have 
been  made  in  California  and  some  from  the  Ca- 
tawba grape  in  the  Western  States.  They  are  not 
at  present,  however,  as  low  priced  as  they  might  be 
if  the  manufacture  were  more  extended  ;  but,  if  they 
are  successful  in  the  market,  and  find  profitable  and 
ready  sale,  it  will  encourage  the  extension  of  vine- 
yards, until  the  price  comes  down  to  a  reasonable 
limit. 

Meanwhile,  by  e^eriment,  and  by  knowledge 
gained  in  Europe,  we  are  gradually  getting  on  surer 
ground.  "We  are  learning  that  not  only  the  grow- 
ing of  the  grape  itself  needs  care  and  skill ;  but  that 
the  pressing,  storing,  and  even  the  judicious  mixing 
of  the  wines  requires  great  care  and  attention.  In 
"Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards, "  by  Wm. 
J.  Flagg,  a  valuable  work  recently  published,  the 
paragraphs  are  given  as  a  digest  of  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  and  theories  yet  to  be  learned  or 
tested  by  us. 

1st  "Long  pruning  as  practiced  in  America,  is  an 
efficient  cause  of  the  decay  of  our  vines." 


2d  "The  want  of  drainage,  in  the  Ohio  valley 
especially,  has  been  equally  injurious."' 

3d  "  The  advantage  is  greater  of  growing  vines 
on  plains  rather  than  on  hills,  except  when  the 
quality  obtained  from  the  hill  grown  vine  is  such 
that  it  will  compensate  for  the  larger  cost  and 
smaller  yield."' 

4th  "Training  in  low  souclie — that  is  to  say  on 
the  Tine  stock  itself  and  without  stakes — is  probably 
better  adapted  to  our  warm  summers  than  the  ex- 
pensive method  initiated  from  countries  where 
peaches  can  only  be  ripened  on  trees  flattened  and 
fastened  to  the  south  side  of  walls." 

5th  ' ''  The  red  wine  is  preferable  \o  white  as  the 
future  beverage  of  the  American  people."' 

6th  "  The  sulphur  cure  is  entirely  efficient  against 
the  disease  of  the  vine  in  all  its  many  forms,  if  only 
well  applied." 

"When  we  have  gained  that  experience  which  time, 
thought  and  experiment  alone  can  give  us,  and  the 
area  of  grape  culture,  slowly  but  surely  extends, 
year  by  year,  until  the  supply,  both  of  grape  and 
wine,  becomes  abundant  in  our  markets,  the  skill 
attained  in  mixing,  bottling  and  storing,  together 
with  the  increased  age  of  the  wines  kept  in  store, 
may  enable  us  to  compete  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess with  the  wines  of  older  countries.  At  this  time, 
in  California,  certain  kinds  of  wine  sell  as  cheaply  as 
milk  can  be  sold,  and  recently  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  there  to  send  tons  of  grapes  over  the 
Pacific  railroad  for  sale  in  the  Northwestern  and 
Eastern  States. 

The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  in  the  "Western  States,  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  its  liability  to  various  diseases.  Of  these, 
the  Oidium  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  fatal. 
Mr.  Flagg  from  his  inspection  of  the  vineyards  of 
Europe,  and  his  study  there  of  the  effects  of  this  par- 
ticular disease,  puts  unhesitating  faith  in  sulphur  if 
persistently  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  regards  it 
as  the  most  effectual  cure  not  only  of  the  Oidium, 
but  of  all  other  injuries  inflicted  on  the  vine  by  the 
attacks  of  vegetable  parasites. 

The  approach  of  the  Oidium  is  unmistakable.  On 
^  its  first  appearance  a  few  buds  will  appear  as  if  more 
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or  less  covered  with  flour  and  will  soon  wither.  It 
spreads  in  proportion  as  the  weather  gets  warmer, 
and  in  Europe  about  the  time  the  wheat  ripens  is 
seen  to  break  out  on  all  the  vines  at  once.  These 
vines  assume  a  peculiar  yellow  color — the  leaves  and 
fruit  are  covered  with  a  white  dust  or  efflorescence 
having  a  musty  odor.  After  this  the  disease  spreads 
rapidly.  Its  range  extends  over  entire  countries. 
During  July  and  August  the  shoots  become  covered 
with  black  spots,  the  leaves  curl  up,  and  the  grapes 
at  first  powdered  with  white  become  covered  with 
brown  spots.  They  then  split  and  dry  up.  The  in- 
jury is  usually  the  greatest  when  a  warm  dry  sum- 
mer succeeds  a  rainy  spring. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  sulphur  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  is  thus  given  : 

"Flour  of  sulphur  is  the  best  to  use  in  America," 

"Three  conditions  in  applying  the  sulphur  are 
necessary  to  insure  a  good  result." 

1st  "  The  application  must  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
O'ldium  begins  to  appear  on  the  vine.  Thus  the  para- 
site will  be  prevented  from  obtaining  too  strong  a 
foothold  on  the  fruit  and  foliage,  and  impair  their 
vegetation  and  disease  their  tissues." 

2d  "The  sulphuring  must  be  renewed  as  often  as 
the  Oidium  renews  its  attacks,  and  as  soon  as  it  re- 
appears. Thus  we  continue  to  operate  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant,  and  to  prevent  the  bad  effects 
which  would  not  otherwise  fail  to  follow  a  new  in- 
vasion." 

3d  "The  application  should  be  thorough  and 
reach  every  infected  part.  It  will  not  do  merely  to 
sulphur  the  diseased  fruit.  The  shoots,  leaves  and 
all  the  fruit — in  a  word  every  green  part  must  be 
dusted  with  sulphur.  When  we  find  a  single  bud 
on  a  stalk  to  be  diseased,  we  may  be  sure  that  every 
other  bud  carries  on  its  surface  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  To  destroy  those  germs  they  must  be  reach- 
ed with  sulphur  dust. ' ' 

' '  The  fundamental  principle  is  this  :  Scatter  the 
..sulphur  on  every  green  part  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease^  and  renew  the  applica- 
tion each  time  it  may  appear  J  ^ 

Plaster  of  Paris  or  Gypsum  on  Wheat. — Plas- 
ter, chemically  Sulphate  of  Lime,  though  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers  on  grass,  especially  clover,  does  not 
answer  for  wheat.  It  encourages  the  growth  of  the 
straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grain,  and  cp.uses  it  to 
remain  green  and  succulent  days  after  it  should  be 
ripe. 

This  exposes  the  wheat  to  attacks  of  rust,  and  to 
the  wheat  midge.  Fertilizers  containing  phos- 
phates and  potash  should  be  applied  to  wheat  soils 
to  insure  heavy  crops.  Their  effect  is  always  bene- 
ficial, and  the  chances  for  a  good  crop  are  greatly 
increased  by  plowing  down  a  crop  of  green  clover  a 
few  months  before  the  time  for  putting  in  the  seed. — 
Farm  Journal. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed. 

This  subject  is  wonderfully  mixed  up.  We  see  a 
mixture  of  English  grasses,  some  eight  or  ten,  with 
novel  names,  recommended  in  many  of  the  papers, 
from  year  to  year,  becoming  really  a  mere  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  same  recipe.  If  the  English 
climate,  with  its  constant  moisture,  its  freedom 
from  sudden  changes,  and  comparative  freedom 
from  long-continued  droughts,  could  also  be  im- 
ported, these  foreign  grasses  might  be  made  avail- 
able perhaps.  A  good  lawn  with  an  evergreen 
greenness  in  this  country  is  a  luxury,  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  expense.  Where  it  is  being  newly 
laid  out,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  ;  deep  and 
thorough  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  with  fine  pul- 
verization, and  stable  manure  copiously  applied  and 
ploughed  down,  are  the  important  prerequisites ; 
after  which,  all  the  grasses  needed  are,  Kentucky 
blue  grass  with  a  little  while  clover  and  English 
perennial  rye  grass.  Use  not  less  than  twenty-five 
pounds  per  acre  of  seed,  and  forty  pounds  would  be 
much  better — and  of  this  mixture,  two-thirds  should 
be  of  the  first  named. 

Where  grounds  are  already  planted  with  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  so  that  ploughing  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, a  good  plan  is,  the  sowing  of  a  few  pounds  of 
the  above  mixture,  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
ground  has  become  settled,  in  places  where  the 
grass  shows  a  disposition  to  run  out ;  afterwards 
top-dressing  must  be  relied  on.  Four  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre  we  have  known  to  have  an  excellent 
effect,  in  addition  to  super-phosphate  of  lime,  bone 
dust,  plaster,  lime,  ashes.  We  do  not  recommend 
all  these  at  once,  or  even  the  same  season  ;  but  they 
should  be  tried  alternately.  So  important  is  it  to 
keep  up  greenness  and  fertility,  and  so  great  is  the 
difference  in  soils,  that  the  owner  of  a  handsome 
lawn  should  experiment  by  sowing  strips  of  these, 
so  as  to  find  out  which  suits  his  ground  the  best. 
A  good  dressing  of  short  manure  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  is  indispensable.  Unless  in  rare  cases,  where 
perhaps  an  impervious  c'ay  approaches  the  surface, 
we  think  a  good  sod  can  he  permaneyitly  kept  up  by 
using  these  different  top-dressings  at  different  times. 

Another  means  of  fertility  is  allowing  the  fine 
mown  grass  in  the  lawn  to  lay  on  it.  Frequent 
mowing  leaves  this  so' thin  as  to  do  no  harm,  and  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  mulch  as  well  as  a  supply 
of  the  very  elements  of  its  own  nutrition. — Prac- 
tical Farmer. 

As  seen  with  a  naked  eye,  the  wheat  fly  and  the 
midge  appear  no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  very  fine 
needle,  but  when  supjected  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion they  much  resemble  the  tobacco  worm,  the  fly 
being  perfectly  black  and  the  midge  of  a  golden 
hue,  and  so  transparent  that  the  blood  may  le  seen 
coursing  through  its  body. 
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The  farm  work  to  be  done  in  August  is  rather  of 
a  desultory  character.    It  consists  in  part  of  pre- 
paratory labors  looking  to  the  next  year's  crops, 
and  in  part  to  the  completion  of  the  round  of  crops 
properly  belonging  to  the  present  season.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  many  things  that  may  be  done 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  future  fertility  and 
cleanliness  of  the  farm.    Ditching  and  draining  are 
among  these  essentials.    They  are  operations  which 
besides  improving  the  health  of  the  locality,  increase 
very  materially  the  fertility  of  wet,  low  lying  lands, 
and  enable  them  to  bear  in  rich  alluvials  heavy  crops 
of  the  finer  grasses.    Even  on  the  slopes  of  uplands, 
which  are  often  underlaid  with  springs,  similar  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  winter 
grain.    August,  also,  is  an  excellent  month  for  lim- 
ing grass  lands  that  are  running  out  |^-eparatory  to 
breaking  them  up  in  the  spring  either  for  oats  or 
corn.    It  is,  moreover,  decidedly  the  best  month  for 
extirpating  bushes  and  briars  ;  killing  both  of  these 
during  the  dry  weather  of  August  more  effectually 
than  at  any  other  time.    Those  who  have  the  op- 
portunity should  collect  as  soon  as  the  harvest  work 
is  well  over  and  the  corn  is  laid  by,  all  the  mate- 
rials that  can  be  had  on  the  farm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  composts.    Dana's  Muck  Manual,  will  ex- 
plain how  these  materials  are  to  be  used,  and  furnish 
a  clear  account  of  their  agricultural  value  ;  or  simi- 
lar information  may  be  obtained  from  back  numbers 
of  the  Farmer.    We  would  add  here  that  sheep  re- 
quire especial  care  during  this  month  to  preserve 
them  from  the  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  their 
nostrils.    The  simple  remedy  of  tar  poured  occa- 
sionally over  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  and  sprin- 
kled over  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives.    The  work  for  the  month  is  as  follows  : 
Fall  Turnips. 
These  should  be  seeded  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  August.    For  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  land  and  seeding  down  to  turnips,  we  refer  to 
the  July  number  of  the  Farmer.    It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  state  here  that  success  in  growing  large 
crops  of  turnips  depend  upon  three  things— high 
manuring,  deep  ploughing  and  a  thorough  pulver- 
ization of  the  soil.    Turnips  drilled  in  generally 
produce  the  heaviest  crops,  because  the  drill  system 
offers  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  a  bulb  "which  is  so  rapid  in  its  growth  as  the 
turnip,  and  which  occupies  the  ground  for  so  short 
a  time.    We  desire  here  to  notice  one  fact.    Of  all 
the  fertilizers  used  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 


turnip,  none  act  more  decidedly  than  the  phos- 
phates. These,  if  rich  in  bone  earth,  act  like  a 
charm,  and  in  many  instances  will  be  found  supe- 
rior for  this  particular  crop  to  the  best  barn-yard 
manure.  We  do  not,  however,  advise  the  use  of 
the  mineral  phosphates,  for  they  are  the  least  solu- 
ble of  any,  and  their  action  is  generally  too  slow 
for  the  wants  of  the  crop.  Bone  phosphate  render- 
ed soluble  by  the  application  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  are  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred,  nor  are  their  ef- 
fects limited  to  the  particular  crop  or  to  a  single  sea- 
son. If  the  land  be  seeded  down  to  wheat  late  in 
the  fall,  or  oats  in  the  spring,  and  then  to  grass  or 
clover,  the  beneficial  action  of  the  phosphates  will 
be  observable  through  several  seasons.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  phosphates  should  be  applied  in  liber- 
al quantities,  broadcasted  evenly  over  the  field  and 
ploughed  lightly  in,  sprinkling  a  little  additional 
phosphate  along  the  drills  to  stimulate  the  early 
growth  of  the  turnip.  The  best  white  turnip, 
whether  for  market  or  for  furnishing  succulent  food 
to  cattle  during  the  winter  season,  is  the  purple  top. 
The  yellow  hybrid  is  also  excellent,  is  indeed  firmer 
than  the  purple  top,  but  does  not  produce  such  large 
crops. 

Seeding  Rye. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  cereals,  and  grows 
on  good  soil  of  a  light  texture,  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated, will  be  found  quite  as  profitable  as  wheat; 
indeed,  in  sandy  loam  and  light  alluvial  bottoms, 
well-drained  rye  is  a  more  valuable  crop  than  wheat. 
The  grain  of  rye  will  not  bring  as  much  per  bushel 
in  the  market  as  wheat,  but  the  straw  is  far  more 
valuable.  Last  season  rye  straw  sold  in  Baltimore 
at 'twenty  dollars  a  ton— almost  as  high  as  timothy 
—and  it  is  always  in  demand.  What  is  known  as 
the  best  corn  land  produces  the  heaviest  crops  of 
rye  ;  and  from  the  small  amount  of  potash  and  the 
phosphates  required  for  the  growth  of  rye,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  cereals,  rye  crops  do  not  very 
materially  exhaust  the  soil.  The  following  compar- 
ative analysis  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  rye  and 
wheat,  respectively,  will  show  the  difference  be- 
tween them  : 

Grain  Grain  Straw  Straw 
Wheat.  Rye.    Wheat.  Bye. 

Potash  2.25      5.32        0  20  0.22 

Soda  2.40      ....        0.50        O.J  I 

Lime   0.96      1.22       2.40  1.78 

Magnesia  0.90      1.78        0.32  0.12 

Alumina  ,  0.26       0.66        0.90  0.25 

SiUca  ,  4.00       1.64      23.70  22.97 

Sulphuric  acid  0.50      0  23        0.37  1.70 

Phosphoric  acid  0.40      0.46        0.70  0.51 

Chlorine........  0.10      0.09        0.30  0.13 

Oxide  of  Manganese   0.34       ....  •••• 

The  amount  of  silica  taken  up  by  the  straw  and 
grain  of  wheat  and  rye  is,  it  will  be  observed,  about 
equal,  so  also  of  the  soda  and  potash  ;  but  the  phos- 
phates required  by  rye  are  less  than  one  half  the 
amount  absorbed  by  wheat;  whilst  the  chlorine 
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amounts  also  to  but  little  more  than  one  half.  The 
best  mixtures  for  an  acre  of  rye  would  therefore  be  : 

1.  Fifty  bushels  of  wood  ashes  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  super-phosphate. 

2.  Five  two-horse  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  ten 
two-horse  loads  of  woods'  earth  or  swamp  muck, 
fifty  pounds  of  super-phosphate,  fifteen  bushels  of 
wood  ashes — composted. 

3.  One  hundred  pounds  of  super-phosphate,  ten 
bushels  of  ashes,  ten  two-horse  loads  of  marsh  mud, 
mixed  with  rough  vegetable  fibre  or  woods'  earth 
and  rotted  leaves — composted. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Plow  deep,  pulverize 
well  with  the  harrow,  sow  broadcast  and  roll  evenly 
and  carefully. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Sow  from  a  bushel 
to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  to  the  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Setting  a  Timotliy  Meadow. 

No  meadow  should  be  set  in  Timothy  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  drained,  thoroughly  plowed,  made 
very  fertile,  and  reduced  to  as  fine  a  tilth  as  pos- 
sible. A  cleanly  soil,  entirely  free  of  weeds  and 
briars,  is  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  the  crop, 
as  clean  timothy  alone  brings  the  highest  price  in 
the  market.  Timothy  is  a  grass  that  draws  largely 
upon  the  potash  and  phosphates  in  the  soil,  and 
where  these  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  the 
timothy  soon  dies  out.  As  a  fertile  timothy  meadow, 
if  occasionally  top-dressed,  will  bring  good  crops  for 
a  period  of  seven  years,  it  is  important  that  the  soil 
should  either  have  naturally  or  be  furnished  wish 
what  constitutes  its  chief  food.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  super-phosphate,  mixed  with  fifty 
bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient for  an  acre  of  moderately  fertile  soil.  A  good 
rich  compost  may,  if  properly  made,  serve  as  an  ef- 
ficient substitute.  After  the  third  year,  however, 
the  harrow  should  be  carefully  passed  over  the  tim- 
othy meadow  either  late  in  the  fall  or  when  dry 
enough  in  the  spring,  and  the  whole  top  dressed 
with  either  ten  bushels  of  crushed  bones  to  the  acre, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  super-phosphate, 
and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wood  ashes. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — From  a  peck  to  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  timothy  seed  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre. 

Time  of  Seeding. — From  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September. 

Late  Potatoes. 
Keep  the  soil  light  and  free  of  weeds.    Run  the 
cultivator  occasionally  in  the  spaces  between  the 
drills  ;  hoe  up  to  the  vines,  and  dust  them  with  a 
mixture  of  wood  ashes,  plaster  and  salt. 

Granaries. 

If  these  have  not  been  swept  and  purified,  get  to 
work  and  do  it  at  once.  Wash  the  floors  and  sides 
with  hot  ley,  and  then  white-wash  over  the  whole. 


Poultry  Houses. 

Clean  these  as  advised  above. 

Threshing  Out  Grain. 

Thresh  out  the  wheat  crop  and  send  it  to  market 
as  early  as  possible.  The  crop  this  season  is  an 
abundant  one  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  there  is 
but  little  probability  of  a  foreign  demand,  the  ear- 
liest wheat  in  market  will  command  the  best  prices. 
Late  Corn. 

Keep  the  cultivator  running  in  corn  that  was 
planted  late,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  tassels. 
Fallowing  for  Wheat. 

Except  where  a  clover  crop  is  to  be  turned  under 
it  is  advisable  to  plough  early  and  plough  deep  for 
wheat.  A  cross-ploughing  should  follow  in  due  saa- 
son  to  destroy  all  weeds  that  make  their  appearance. 
Harrow  thoroughly  and  make  the  seed  bed  as  fine 
as  possible. 

There  is  but  little  that  can  be  done  in  the  garden 
during  this  mfnth,  but  such  operations  as  are  neces- 
sary are  as  follows  : 

Setting  out  Cabbage  Plants. — Plant  out  late  Cab- 
bage plants  for  winter  supply  as  soon  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents  itself.  If  the  season  prove  very 
dry,  plant  out  of  an  evening  and  water  freely. 

Spinach. — Drill  in  a  few  rows  of  spinach  during 
the  first  and  second  weeks  of  this  month  for  use  in 
September  and  October.  Make  the  soil  very  rich, 
using  only  the  richest  and  best  rotted  manure. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Keep  these  well  forked  up  and 
free  of  weeds. 

Turnips. — Sow  turnip  seed  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  the  month.  The  purple-top  is  best.  For 
further  directions  see  Farm  Work  in  this  number. 

Celery. — Young  celery  plants  may  now  be  set 
out.  Earth  up  the  plants  already  bedded  for  blanch- 
ing. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  the  seed  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  small  salading  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
during  the  whole  of  the  month. 

Peas. — From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  month 
dwarf  peas  may  be  seeded  in  partially  shaded  situa- 
tions. The  young  peas  will  require  an  occasional 
watering  after  sunset. 

Beans. — Drill  in  a  few  rows  of  dwarf  beans  for  a 
late  supply  up  to  the  15th  of  the  month.  In  dry 
weather  water  freely. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  Lettuce  plants  for  seed  bed  and 
sow  for  a  fresh  supply  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 

Endive. — Tie  up  endive  to  blanch,  and  sow  more 
seed  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  for  the  win- 
ter supply. 

Melons  J  Cucumbers,  ^c. —  Keep  these  stirred  and 
weeded . 

Lima  or  Carolina  Beans. — Keep  the  ground  loose 
and  clean  about  the  vines,  and  water  them  liberally 
after  sunset  during  dry  weather. 
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ONION  CULTUEE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Since  the  publication  of  my  brief  remarks  in  the 
July  number  of  your  journal,  on  the  subject  of  the 
onion  crop,  tillage,  kc,  I  have  been  requested  by 
an  esteemed  friend  to  write  an  article  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  same.  I  have  taken  the  trouble,  or, 
rather,  the  pleasure,  to  visit  and  converse  with  sev- 
eral of  our  most  prominent  market  gardeners,  and 
have  examined  Eastern  authority  on  the  subject.  I 
find  there  exists  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  either  by  our  practical  gardeners  or 
Eastern  writers.  Of  the  latter,  I  refer  to  Robert 
Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Bridgeman,  of  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken,)  Massachusetts,  and  others.  You 
no  doubt  know  those  gentlemen — at  least  their  high 
character  as  horticulturists.  I  quote  from  those 
gentlemen,  omitting  all  superfluous  matter,  Mr.  B., 
particularly. 

What  we  want  are  facts,  not  theory,  and  it  is  im- 
material from  what  source  it  is  obtained  so  that  we 
get  them  honestly.  Mr.  B.  commences  by  giving 
the  origin  of  the  onion,  its  medicinal  qualities,  mode 
of  cooking,  pickling,  seasoning,  &c.  The  origin  is 
not  material,  its  medicinal  qualities  we  leave  to  the 
"medicine  man,"  and  cooking,  pickling,  &c.,  to 
the  housewife  on  the  manor  born.    Mr.  B.  says  : 

"  There  are  a  multitude  of  varieties  of  the  onion 
in  cultivation,  but  the  most  useful  are  the  following: 

Strasburg  or  Yellow  {New  Danvers) — Large,  oval, 
very  hardy  ;  keeps  well,  and  of  strong  flavor. 

Silver- Skinned — White,  flat,  medium  size  ;  very 
generally  used  for  pickling  ;  [mild  flavor,  and  the 
Baltimore  favorite  for  cooking,  etc.] 

Hed  Dutch — Dark  red,  medium  size  ;  keeps  well, 
very  hardy  ;  extensively  grown  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  export;  strong  flavor. 

Potato  or  Ground  Onion — Produces  a  quantity  of 
young  bulbs  on  the  parent  root,  which  should  be 
planted  in  rows  three  inches  deep  below  the  surface 
and  six  inches  from  bulb  to  bulb,  eighteen  inches 
being  left  between  the  rows.  Keep  clean  of  weeds 
and  earth  them  up  like  potatoes  as  they  continue  to 
grow.  They  will  be  luUy  grown  by  the  first  of 
August,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  other  onions. 
[The  largest  produce  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
small  the  largest  onions  ] 

Welsh  or  Tree  Onion — Much  grown  where  the 
onion  does  not  seed  freely.  This  variety  shoots  up 
a  stem  upon  which  small  bulbs  grow  in  place  of 
seed.  These  bulbs  are  kept  until  next  year,  when 
they  are  planted  and  produce  very  good  roots  of 
considerable  size,  while  the  stem  gives  a  further 
supply  for  next  year's  planting.  [The  white  tree 
onion  buttons  are  very  suitable  for  pickling.] 

Culiure.~ThQ  soil  in  general  canriQt.      too  rich 


for  this  esteemed  vegetable,  and  however  good  it 
may  be,  it  requires  more  or  less  manure  for  every 
crop. 

In  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  the  onion  is  an 
anomalous  case,  for  the  same  ground  has  been 
known  to  produce  yearly,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
heavy  crops.  *  *  *  *  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  grown  in  this  vicinity  for  shipping  to  the 
Southern  markets.  The  system  pursued  is  to  ma- 
nure the  ground  heavily  with  the  best  dung.  Dig 
or  plow  the  ground  early  in  spring;  level  it  with 
the  rake  or  harrow  ;  then,  with  the  beet  rake,  draw 
drills  about  one  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  about  nine 
inches  apart,  having  a  space  of  about  fifteen  inches 
between  every  three  drills,  called  alleys.  [Plant  the 
entire  bed  in  onions — leaving  alleys  is  a  waste  of 
land  and  labor.]  Plant  these  drills  with  young  on- 
ions about  the  size  of  beans,  and  do  not  cover  them. 
They  will  be  green  in  a  few  days.  Hoe  frequently 
and  keep  clear  of  weeds.  In  June  dig  the  alleys  and 
plant  drumhead  cabbage  and  Savoys  for  a  winter 
crop,  or  large  York  for  a  fall  crop.  The  onions  will 
be  ripe  in  July,  when  they  are  pulled  and  cleared 
Qff^  *  *  *  ^[y  method  is,  after  the  ground  has 
been  well  dug  and  raked  over,  to  roll  it  before  the 
drills  are  drawn,  which  must  not  exceed  half  an 
inch  deep,  [half  an  inch  deep  is  right,]  being  a  mark 
whereon  to  lay  the  setts.  Hoe  to  keep  down  the 
weeds ;  lift  the  crop  after  the  tops  are  fully  dried 
off ;  expose  them  in  the  sun  a  few  days,  to  harden  ; 
or  tie  them  up  in  ropes  and  hang  them  up  for  use. 
By  this  treatment  they  will  keep  perfectly  through- 
out the  entire  winter. 

Sowing  Seed. — The  general  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  very  thickly,  in  shallow  drills,  early  in  April. 
The  bulbs  grow^to  the  size  of  peas  or  beans,  [size 
of  marbles  is  right,  and  more  definite,]  by  the 
middle  of  July,  when  they  are  lifted  and  put  away 
in  an  airy  loft,  to  keep  till  next  spring.  They  are 
then  planted  out  in  drills  for  a  full  crop,  as  above. 
Onions  may  be  grown  from  the  seed,  in  one  season, 
full  large  enough  for  culinary  purposes  ;  and  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  deep  mellow  leam,  on  a  dry  bottom, 
which  is  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  this  bulb, 
they  will  grow  equally  as  fine  [but  not  so  large]  as 
those  that  have  taken  two  seasons  to  mature.  For 
this  purpose  sow  the  seed  very  thinly,  half  an 
inch  apart,  (an  ounce  of  seed  will  be  an  ample  supply 
for  a  family,)  in  drills  nine  inches  apart  and  as  shal- 
low as  they  can  possibly  be  drawn.  Tread  the  seed 
in  with  the  foot,  to  make  it  firm.  Sprinkle  a  very 
small  portion  of  fine  earth  over  the  seed,  and  finish 
by  raking  it  evenly.  Within  three  weeks  the  onions 
will  make  their  appearance,  when,  if  many  weeds 
rise  among  them,  they  must  be  cleared  with  a  small 
hoe,  observing  not  to  hoe  deep,  for  the  more  the 
oniori  ns?|  gn\  qf  the  groniid,  it  is  the  finerj  ftnd 
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keeps  better.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  thin  them  out  to  two  inches  apart.  If  the 
weather  is  moist,  the  thinnings  may  be  transplanted 
into  other  ground.  They,  too,  will  attain  a  full 
size.  The  plants  being  now  two  inches  apart,  as 
they  grow,  every  alternate  one  should  be  pulled  for 
immediate  use,  [advice  for  the  market  gardener,] 
either  for  soups  or  salads,  leaving  the  crops  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Nothing  further  will  be 
required  until  they  are  pulled  up  for  drying,  except 
the  keeping  down  of  weeds,  which  must  be  strictly 
attended  to.  In  moist  seasons  onions  are  apt  to 
grow  (what  is  termed)  thick-necked.  In  such  cases 
they  should,  about  the  end  of  July,  be  gently  bent 
down  with  the  handle  of  a  hoe  or  the  head  of  a 
wooden  rake,  which  will  check  their  rapid  growth 
and  cause  them  to  bulb  sooner.  [Not  necessary  if 
the  ground  is  properly  chosen,  manured  and  culti- 
vated.] About  the  middle  of  September  sow  a  row 
or  two  of  onion  seed  for  early  spring  use,  before  any 
other  green  salading  or  seasoning  can  be  obtained. 
The  plants  will  be  four  inches  high  before  winter 
sets  in  severely  ;  then  they  should  have  a  little 
rough  litter,  or  pine  branches,  thrown  over  them  for 
protection.  They  will  come  very  acceptably -into 
use  in  March  and  April  ;  or  a  few  of  the  large 
onions  can  be  planted  in  September.  They  will  di- 
vide into  several  roots  or  scallions,  and  can  be 
drawn  for  use  as  above,  and  a  few  more  can  be 
planted  early  in  spring,  to  draw  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. [Cut  off  the  centre  stem,  otherwise  they  will 
run  to  seed.] 

Saving  Seed. — It  is  very  important  to  have  good 
seed  ;  therefore  select  the  most  uniform  roots  in 
September  and  plant  them  fully  under  ground  in 
rows  one  foot  apart  and  two  feet  from  row  to  row. 
Let  the  ground  be  in.  excellent  condition,  for  the 
stronger  the  plants  the  finer  the  seed,  which  will  be 
ripe  in  July  or  August,  according  to  the  weather. 
As  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  open  and  show  the 
black  seed  they  must  be  cut  oflF  and  put  in  a  sheet  to 
dry  ;  clean  it  out  well  when  perfectly  dry.  All  seeds 
keep  best  in  bags  hanging  in  an  airy  room,  and 
onion  seed  will  be  perfectly  good  for  three  years. 
To  grow  onions  for  pickling,  sow  the  seed  in  a  bed 
in  March  or  April,  [sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  in  the  spring,]  at  the  same  time  that  the 
general  crop  is  planted.  No  further  culture  is  re- 
quired, except  hand-weeding,  as  their  thickness  in 
the  bed  will  prevent  their  growing  large,  and  wilF 
cause  them  to  come  to  maturity  sooner.  They 
should  be  lifted  in  clear  sunshine  weather,  as  it  im- 
proves their  color.  The  white  or  silver  skinned  is 
the  sort  usually  sown  for  this  purpose." 

I  notice  by  a  second  examination  of  j\[r.  Bridge- 
man,  on  the  subject  of  onion  cultivation,  that  in  sub- 
stance Mr.B.  and  Mr.  Buistdo  not  differ  materially, 
therefore  \t  is  superi^upys  to  quote  from  him. 


The  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  onion  crop, 
are  taken  from  the  Domestic  Encyclopedise,  repub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1803.  The  origi- 
nal copy  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  antedeluvians.    The  publishers  say  : 

"  The  success  with  which  our  New  England  breth- 
ren prosecute  the  onion  husbandry  has  long  been 
known.  The  following  directions,  therefore,  on  the 
subject,  from  Mr.  Dean's  New  England  Farmer,  de- 
serve attention  : 

**  The  common  sort  of  onion  have  purple  bulbs. 
The  Avhite  or  silver-skinned,  which  are  supposed  to 
come  from  Egypt,  are,  by  some,  preferred  to  otters. 
They  have  not  so  strong  a  taste.  This  plant  flour- 
ishes so  well  in  the  southern  part  of  New  England 
that  it  has  been  long  an  article  of  exportation.  In 
the  northern  parts  it  requires  the  best  culture. 

A  spot  of  ground  should  be  chosen  which  is  moist 
and  sandy,  because  they  require  much  heat,  [re- 
quires heat — mark  that !]  and  moisture.  A  low 
situation,  where  the  sand  has  been  washed  down 
from  a  neighboring  hill,  is  very  proper.  The  most 
suitable  manures  are  old  rotten  cow-dung,  ashes, 
[if  ashes  are  applied,  use  it  for  the  top-dressing — 
mixed  with  manure  it  will  expel  the  ammonia,]  but, 
especially,  soot. 

I  have  many  years  cultivated  them  on  the  same 
spot,  and  have  never  found  the  land  at  all  impov- 
erished by  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  crops 
are  better  than  formerly.  But  the  manuring  is 
yearly  repeated,  and  must  not  be  far  below  the  sur- 
face. 

The  ground  should  be  dug  or  plowed  in  autumn, 
not  very  deep,  and  then  made  very  fine  in  the  spring, 
and  all  the  grass  roots  and  roots  of  weeds  taken 
out ;  then  lay  in  beds  four  feet  wide.  Four  rows  of 
holes  are  made  in  a  bed,  the  rows  ten  inches  apart, 
and  ten  holes  in  the  row.  About  half  a  dozen  seeds 
are  put  in  a  hole,  or  more,  if  there  be  any  danger 
of  their  not  coming  up  well,  and  buried  an  inch 
under  the  surface. 

This  is  allowed  by  experienced  cultivators  in  Con- 
necticut, to  be  the  best  way  of  setting  the  seeds  ;  for 
they  will  grow  very  well  in  bunches.  They  throw 
each  other  up  out  of  the  soil,  and  lie  in  heaps  as 
they  grow  upon  the  surface.  The  largest  onions 
are  those  that  grow  singly,  some  inches  apart  ;  but 
those  that  are  more  crowded  produce  larger  crops. 
Last  year  ( 1  *<89)  I  sowed  my  onions  in  drills,  twelve 
inches  apart,  across  the  beds.  My  crop  was  near 
double  what  it  used  to  be,  when  they  were  sowed  in 
bunches.  I  gave  them  a  slight  top-dressing  of  soot, 
just  before  they  began  to  form  bulbs,  which  might 
be  the  true  reason  of  the  great  increase  ;  so  that  1  do 
not  absolutely  prefer  the  drill  method  to  the  other. 

That  onions  may  keep  well  through  the  winter, 
they  should  have  a  situation  dry  and  cool.  Moisture 
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soon  rots  them,  and  warmth  causes  them  to  vegetate. 
A  degree  which  would  ruin  most  other  esculents 
will  not  injure  them.  When  onions  are  kept  long 
they  are  apt  to  sprout.  To  prevent  this,  nothing  is 
more  necessary  than  to  sear  the  fibrous  roots  with  a 
hot  iron. 

Many  persons  dislike  onions  on  account  of  the 
strong  and  disagreeable  smell  which  they  communi- 
cate to  the  breath  ;  but  this  inconvenience  may  be 
obviated  by  eating  a  few  raw  leaves  of  parsley  im- 
mediately after  partaking  of  onions,  the  scent  of 
which  is  thus  completely  removed."  [Why  will  not 
any  other  aromatic  herb  or  celery  have  the  same 
effect?] 

Mr.  Dean  says  much  more  about  onions  than  I 
have  copied,  but,  with  previous  extracts,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  publish  more.  I  feel  that  I  have  more 
than  tired  your  patience  ;  but,  in  looking  over  the 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  I  find  new, 
important  and  original  matter  relative  to  the  onion  ; 
and,  rather  than  not  give  them  to  you,  I  almost  feel 
willing  to  risk  your  displeasure  by  the  exhibit: 
Raising  Onions. 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED-GROWER. 

The  reason  why  many  do  not  succeed  in  their 
first  attempt  to  raise  onions  is,  because  they  do  not 
select  ground  which  has  been  suitably  prepared  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  two  or  three  previous  crops. 
It  is  a  mistake  that  onions  do  better,  year  after  year, 
on  the  same  ground,  simply  because  onions  follow 
onions.  It  is  the  higher  manuring,  more  thorough 
pulverization  and  mixture  of  the  soil  and  manures, 
and  the  cleaner  and  more  careful  cultivation  required 
every  year  for  onions,  than  is  given  to  any  other 
crop,  that  fits  ground  better  for  them.  ■ 

Onions  will  undoubtedly  succeed  better  many 
years  on  the  same  ground  than  most  other  vegeta- 
bles, but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  success.  In  Weth- 
ersfield,  which  has  been  so  famous  for  its  onions, 
the  cultivation  has  greatly  declined  on  account  of 
the  diminished  product  to  the  acre.  The  onion 
grown  there  now  in  many  of  the  old  gardens,  are 
small ;  they  start  quickly  and  grow  vigorously  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  but  suddenly  meet  with  a 
check  when  they  should  go  on  growing,  even  if 
there  be  no  signs  of  smut  or  blast,  and  ripen  too 
early  to  attain  their  former  size  and  productiveness. 
Much  larger  crops  are  now  grown  in  other  towns. 
One  great  trouble  among  beginners  on  new  ground 
is,  that  the  onion  will  not  bottom  and  ripen  at  the 
usual  time,  but  continue  to  grow  all  the  season  and 
produce  too  many  stiff  necks  or  scallions.  There 
are  several  causes  for  this;  one  is,  the  land,  which 
is  too  poor  to  commence  the  cultivation  upon,  is 
heavily  manured  and  plowed  deep,  bringing  the 
poor  subsoil  to  the  surface.    The  seed  in  such  soil 


comes  up  weak,  if  at  all,  and  the  onions  grow  very 
slowly  until  they  get  hold  of  the  decomposed  ma- 
nure, when  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  them  to 
mature.  Late  sowing,  a  wet  season,  and  foreign  or 
bad  seed,  are  other  causes  of  scallions.  If  they  do 
not  begin  to  bottom  before  September  rains,  they 
-never  will. 

The  onion  is  not  so  particular  about  the  character 
of  the  original  soil  as  many  suppose.  Good  crops 
are  obtained  on  almost  any  soil,  not  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  except  a  stiff  clay,  light  sand  or  hungry  gravel. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  land  should  have 
beea  made  rich  by  the  thorough  incorporation  of 
manures  in  clear  tillage,  for  at  least  two  years,  from 
the  sod.  Corn  and  thin  potatoes,  carrots  or  beets, 
are  good  preparatory  crops.  One  or  two  heavily 
manured  tobacco  crops  admirably  fit  the  ground  for 
onions.  Old  vegetable  gardens  are,  perhaps,  the 
best,  except  wh^e  cabbage  have  been  grown,  which 
are  the  worst  of  all  crops  to  precede  onions.  [My 
little  crop  is  planted  on  ground  that  was  in  cabbage 
last  year — a  full  average  yield,  and  not  an  excresence 
among  them.]  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  work,  plow  four  inches  deep,  and  spread  on  a 
good  dressing  of  fine  compost,  or  three  hundred 
pounds  Peruvian  guano,  or  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  harrow  it  in  well ;  back  harrow  and  harrow 
again.  •  When  not  manured  in  the  fall,  fine  hog-pen 
or  stable  manure,  free  from  grass  and  weed  seeds, 
should  be  plowed  in  in  the  spring  and  the  guano 
and  other  fertilizers  harrowed  in.  [Fish  ought  to 
be  decomposed  in  rich  earth,  otherwise  they  will 
destroy  any  crop.] 

"  Old  Seed-Grower"  continues  by  describing  with 
figures  the  garden  rule  and  line,  two  plans  for 
markers  and  Comstock's  Onion  Weeder.  All,  I 
suppose,  can  be  procured  from  agricultural  houses. 
Comments. 

Those  gentlemen  all  appear  to  agree  that  onion 
ground  ought  to  be  plowed  shallow,  and  heavily 
manured,  that  the  crop  requires  heat  and  moisture, 
and  a  light  loam  is  the  most  suitable. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  gained  by  shallow  plow- 
ing other  than  it  places  the  manure  near  the  surface. 
If  the  subsoil  is  as  rich  or  richer  than  the  upper 
stratum  there  can  be  no  objection  for  deep  plowing. 
If  plowed  deep,  however,  the  manure  ought  to  be 
spread  previous  to  harrowing ;  or  plow  shallow,  as 
advised,  and  let  a  subsoil  plow  follow,  (theelevated 
slide  removed,)  which  will  simply  pulverize  the 
subsoil,  allowing  a  receptacle  for  extreme  wet, 
which  will  rise  during  dry  weather  and  afford  sus- 
tenance to  the  crop. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  remarks  allude 
to  bed  or  garden  culture;  for  field  culture  why  not, 
in  following  these  directions,  leave  between  the 
drills  sufficient  room  for  a  cultivator  to  pass? 
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Where  a  small  quantity  of  onion  seed  is  to  be 
cleaned,  take  oflF  the  roughest  chaff  by  hand  and 
pour  the  seed  in  a  tub  of  water  or  a  weak  brine ;  the 
chaflfand  light  seed  will  float  to  the  surface  ;  pour 
off  the  water  and  spread  the  seed  thinly  in  the 
shade;  when  dry,  bag  it,  and  hang  the  seed  in  a  dry 
airy  loft.  Sow  strictly  American  seed.  Foreign 
seed  is  next  to  worthless  in  this  climate. 

Testing  Seed. 
If  the  seed  you  sow  is  not  your  own  growing  it 
ought  to  be  tested  previous  to  planting  to  ascertain 
how  many  seed  (if  any)  will  vegetate.  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  a  common  size  glass  tumbler,  fill  it 
two-thirds  full  of  water,  and  on  it  place  half  an 
inch  of  raw  cotton,  sow  on  it  the  seed  thinly  and 
cover  with  a  fold  of  soft  paper,  and  on  it  a  light 
weight;  moisten  the  cotton  and  keep  it  so  ;  mark 
the  result  and  act  accordingly.  To  obtain  proper 
size  setts  sow  fresh  seed  ^-inch  *apart ;  and,  for 
pickles,  ^-inch.  The  best  size  setts  are  those  the 
size  of  marbles.  When  there  is  a  large  lot  of  onions 
harvested  it  is  best  to  house  them  at  once.  Spread 
them  thin  in  an  airy  loft  till  they  harden  ;  after  they 
are  fully  cured  they  may  lay  eight  inches  thick. 
Broad  shelving  around  the  inside  of  tobacco  houses 
or  other  similar  buildings  is  very  suitable;  close  the 
shutters  during  damp  or  very  cold  weather. 


The  Potato  Borer. — As  the  season  is  now  ap- 
proaching when  this  very  destructive  insect  begins 
to  operate,  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  better  ser- 
vice than  to  again  call  attention  to  it.  What  is 
called  "  £un  scald"  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
the  stem-borer's  operations.  The  pith  is  eaten  out 
by  the  grub,  and  when  a  very  hot  day  comes  the 
leaves  are  not  able  to  supply  enough  moisture  to 
supply  the  evaporation  through  the  injury  to  the 
stem,  and  thus  the  plant  gives  out.  Growth  imme- 
diately stops,  and  only  half  a  crop  of  immature  tu- 
bers is  the  result. 

Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  insect,  and  yet  the  annual  damage  which  it 
does  is  perhaps  as  great  as  the  yearly  loss  by  the 
potato  rot. 

The  insect  is  easily  kept  under.  After  the  stem 
dies  the  grub  leaves  it,  and  finishes  the  balance  of 
its  transformations  in  the  ground  ;  therefore,  if 
these  stems  are  gathered  and  burned  within  a  few 
days  after  drying,  the  whole  crop  is  destroyed. — 
Weekly  Press. 

Weeds  are  God's  policemen.  They  make  lazy 
farmers  cultivate  the  soil,  which  without  them  never 
would  be  stirred,  and  consequently  never  produce  a 
crop.  A  good  farmer  hoes  often,  weeds  or  no 
weeds,  but  a  slack  fellow  never  uses  the  hoe  if  he 
caQ  find  any  excuse  to  avoid  it. 


Better  Times  Coming* 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  calls 
attention  to  two  general  features  in  the  present  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
serve consideration  with  reference  to  earnest  steps 
toward  effecting  a  change.  One  relates  to  the  North 
and  the  other  to  the  South.  They  are  briefly,  as 
follows  : 

1.  In  all  the  wheat-growing  States  the  number  of 
bushels  produced  to  the  acre  is  falling  off  yearly. 
On  a  fresher  soil  and  with  as  good  a  climate  as  that 
of  England,  the  English  double  us  in  their  acreage, 
and  they  do  it  chiefly  because  they  buy  more  bones 
and  feed  more  roots  and  rich  food  to  their  stock. 

2.  Almost  every  county  in  the  South  deprives 
itself  of  half  a  million  annually  by  buying  what 
the  farmers  ought  to  raise.  When  agricultural 
wealth  was  the  badge  of  respectability,  the  planter 
of  three  hundred  bales  was  more  honored  than  he 
who  sold  one  hundred.  Hence  the  temptation  to 
plow  the  whole  face  of  the  land  and  skim  it  of  what 
plant  food  lay  within  three  inches  of  the  top.  All 
this  is  to  be  changed.  The  Southern  farmer  of  1870 
who  stands  first  in  his  county  will  be  the  man  who 
has  the  greatest  number  of  agricultural  products  to 
sell,  and  who  pays  out  money  for  hardly  anything 
but  salt  and  iron. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  features,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fast  being  removed.  Our  farmers 
appreciate  more  fully  the  importance  of  returning  to 
the  soil  the  phosphoric  elements  extracted  from  it 
by  successive  wheat  crops,  and  of  properly  feeding 
and  caring  for  their  cattle. 

As  to  the  second  feature,  we  are  glad  to  believe 
that  a  reform  has  already  commenced  which  will 
completely  change  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  favorably  affect  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  That  we  have  reason  to  hope 
for  these  results  is  evident  from  the  inspiriting  tone 
of  the  whole  southern  press.  It  urges  the  Southern 
people  to  devote  themselves  "  to  improved  and  pro- 
gressive agriculture  with  vigor,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  political  aspirations  or  contests." 

How  Turnips  Cak  be  Raised  Cheaply. — By  sow- 
ing the  purple-top  turnip  seed  at  the  last  dressing 
of  the  corn,  and  covering  with  a  light  harrow,  a 
couple  of  hundred  bushels  of  the  best  turnips 
can  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble.  The  early 
sowing  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  shade  af- 
forded by  the  growing  corn.  This  crop  will  take 
the  place  of  the  weeds  and  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
harvesting  the  corn,  as  it  will  do  the  turnips  iiule 
harm  to  treat  them  as  though  you  did  not  know  the 
crop  was  there.  There  will  be  enough  left  unin- 
jured to  pay  all  the  expense  a  dogea  times  over. — 
GermQTi^Qum  Telegraph. 
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Turbine  Wheels  for  Farm  Machinery. 


LefFel's  Turbine  Wheel. 
Different  kinds  of  moving  powers  may  be  profit- 
ably used  on  farms  for  driving  the  various  station- 
ary machines  employed,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  means  for  bringing  these  powers  into 
action.  Where  the  surface  of  the  country  is  level, 
or  where  the  locality  is  on  the  shore  of  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  and  the  wind  is  steady  and  uniform,  or 
not  broken  by  hills  into  irregular  currents,  the 
modern  self-regulating  windmills  may  be  profitably 
used  for  intermitting  work,  such  as  pumping,  grind- 
ing, cutting  straw,  &c.  In  other  cases,  steam  en- 
gines are  advantageously  employed  on  large  farms. 
But  where  streams  of  water,  with  some  fall,  are  at 
command,  small  turbine  water-wheels  have  import- 
ant advantages,  as,  unlike  either  steam  engines  or 
horses,  they  require  neither  fuel  nor  food.  If  a  dam 
can  be  employed  for  holding  the  water  of  a  small 
stream,  it  may  not  unfrequently  be  brought  along 
hill-sides,  or  over  the  brows  of  bluffs,  and  used  a 
day  or  so  in  a  week,  for  threshing,  grinding,  shell- 
ing corn,  cutting  straw  and  corn  fodder,  churning, 
sawing  wood,  slitting  pickets,  &c.,  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  economy.  A  stream,  with  a  fall  of  ten 
feet,  and  furnishing  one  cubic  foot  of  water  in  sev- 
enteen seconds,  will,  if  its  water  is  held  in  a  dam  or 
reservoir,  give  a  cubic  foot  per  second  for  ten  hours 
of  one  day  in  the  week.  This,  applied  to  a  turbine 
wheel,  will  be  fully  equal  to  one-horse  power.  A 
stream  twice  or  three  times  as  large,  will  be  equal 
to  a  two  or  three-horse  power,  for  the  same  fall. 
With  twice  the  fall,  its  power  will  be  doubled.  A 
turbine  wheel  for  such  a  purpose  need  not  be  more 
than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  To  one  ac- 
customed only  to  the  large  and  cumbersome  over- 
shot or  breast  wheels,  these  statements  seem  almost 
incredible;  but  those  familiar  with  the  thirty  or 
forty-horse  power  turbine  wheels,  under  high  heads, 
with  only  a  diameter  of  two  feet  or  so,  will  tho- 
roughly understand  the  moderate  character  of  our 
statements.  , 
We  have  used  tb§  term  "thirty  or  forty-horse 


power"  as  applied  to  a  turbine  wheel.  This  is  not 
strictly  correct,  or  it  conveys  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. The  turbine  wheel  possesses  in  itself  no  power; 
it  merely  puts  the  power  of  the  descending  current 
of  water  into  a  shape  to  work  machinery.  The  over- 
shot wheel  has  to  hold  all  the  water  of  the  entire 
descending  current ;  the  turbine  wheel  is  only  the 
working  bottom  of  the  long  flume  or  penstock  above; 
here  is  its  great  economy.  It  does  not  receive  the 
force  of  the  descending  current  on  one  side  or  at 
one  spot;  but  the  head  of  water  in  the  flume  above 
strikes  all  the  floats  or  buckets  at  once  on  the  entire 
circumference,  and  this  imparts  to  it  extraordinary 
power. 

Turbine  wheels  are  always  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  with  a  vertical  axis.  They  are  submerged, 
or  entirely  under  water,  and  hence  never  freeze. 
They  are  not  clogged  by  the  back  water  in  times  of 
flood.  Their  small  size  admits  of  their  being  made 
wholly  of  iron,  and  hence  their  durability. 

Among  the  different  modifications  of  the  turbine 
wheel,  now  most  commonly  approved  and  coming 
into  extensive  use,  are  those  invented  by  Van  de 
Water  and  Leffel,  in  which  the  water,  entering 
through  openings  around  the  wheel,  passes  down- 
ward and  escapes  below,  and  the  Reynolds  wheel, 
where  the  water  escapes  towards  the  centre,  both 
above  and  below.  Our  correspondent,  E.  W.  Her- 
endeen,  of  Geneva,  informs  us  that  he  has  used  one 
of  Van  de  Water's  wheels  for  one  year  in  a  mill, 
with  great  satisfaction  and  success.  It  is  set,  as 
usual,  over  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  flume,  so 
that  the  water  runs  through  and  discharges  below. 
The  head  is  only  eight  feet,  and  the  cross  section  of 
the  aperture  for  discharge  is  an  area  of  two  hundred 
inches,  or  about  equal  to  fourteen  inches  -square. 
He  finds  that  when  the  gates  are  half  drawn,  there 
is  suflScient  power  to  drive  a  run  of  stones  to  grind 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour,  and  to  drive  all 
the  machinery  connected  with  it.  He  finds  it  to 
use  less  than  one-third  the  water  required  for  the 
wheel  it  displaced,  and  it  gives  steadier  power.  He 
suggests  the  importance  to  farmers  of  employing 
such  wheels  on  a  moderate  or  small  scale,  for  the 
various  mechanical  purposes  on  the  farm  already 
mentioned,  where  a  fixed  power  can  be  employed, 
as  well  as  for  all  water  mills,  and  especially  for  those 
where  the  water  diminishes  much  in  dry  seasons  of 
the  year — giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  tur- 
bine wheels  are  as  great  an  improvement  over  those 
formerly  in  use  as  mowers  and  reapers  are  over 
hand-scythes  and  cradles. —  CuUivator  and  Country 
Gentleman. 


Never  wait  for  a  thing  to  turn  up.  Go  and  turn 
it  up  yourself.  It  takes  less  time  and  is  sure  to  be 
done, 
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DITCHING  AND  DRAINING. 

During  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  many  farmers 
take  advantage  of  their  leisure  and  the  condition  of 
the  ground  to  cut  ditches  in  wet  places  or  to  lay 
tile  for  under-draining  upon  their  farnos. 

In  very  wet  places,  where  a  large  volume  of  wa- 
ter is  to  be  carried  off  from  a  deep  and  porous  vege- 
table deposit,  an  open  ditch  is  the  most  readily 
available  and  much  the  cheaper  method  of  drainage, 
since  a  single  broad  ditch  through  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  tract  with  a  few  wing  sluices  leading 
into  it  from  neighboring  pools,  will  soon  take  off  a 
majority  of  the  dead  water  and  leave  the  ground  in 
a  condition  to  conapact  and  ripen,  preparatory  to 
being  put  under  cultivation  or  for  bearing  tame 
grass. 

The  practice  of  making  common  open  ditches  is 
so  plain  and  simple  that  very  little  need  be  said  by 
way  of  explanation.  The  main  requisites  for  a  good 
ditch  being  a  grade  which  will  not  dam  the  water 
in  any  place,  and  sides  eut  to  such  an  angle  from 
the  perpendicular  that  they  will  not  slough  off  or 
"cave  in,"  to  fill  up  the  ditch  and  obstruct  the  flow 
of  the  water.  In  clay  ground  the  sides  will  hold  if 
made  nearly  perpendicular,  but  in  softer  soils,  and 
particularly  in  sand  or  muck,  the  slant  of  the  sides 
should  be  considerable — often  not  less  than  one- 
third  pitch. 

All  ditches  or  under-drains  should  be  laid  out  as 
nearly  in  direct  lines  as  the  lay  of  the  land  will 
allow  ;  which  will  help  the  water  to  flow  off  more 
freely  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  trash  which 
is  apt  to  clog  up  the  turns  or  eddies  in  the  ditch. — 
But  this  directness  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
grade-,  which  is  a  matter  of  first  necessity  in  a  wa- 
ter course. 

In  constructing  covered  drains,  a  variety  of  ma- 
terial is  used,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
situation.  In  pretty  firm  soils,  a  brush  drain  does 
very  well.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  should  be  about 
a  foot  in  width  and  the  brush  laid  in  all  one  way, 
wiih  the  tops  down  stream.  After  the  brush  is  laid 
in,  cover  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  sods  to  keep  the 
fine  dirt  from  sifting  through,  then  fill  up,  round- 
ing the  top  well  as  it  will  settle  considerably.  In 
sandy  land  brush  drains  will  not  answer  at  all. — 
Where  there  are  plenty  of  cobble  stones,  these  are 
often  used  to  good  effect  in  the  bottom  of  covered 
drains,  treating  them  in  the  same  manner  as  specifi- 
ed for  brush  drains. 

Wood  is  used  in  various  forms  for  underdraining: 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  in  the  shape  of  split 
rails  ;  slabs  from  the  saw-mill ;  old  rails  from  de- 
cayed fences,  &c.  An  excellent  underdrain  is  made 
by  digging  a  narrow  ditch,  say  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  deep,  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  then  with 


a  narrow  spade,  cut  a  channel  six  inches  wide  and 
the  same  deep  along  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and 
cover  this  with  an  oak  plank  or  thick  slab,  belly  up 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  first  bottom,  and  fill 
up  the  ditch  as  for  other  blind  drains.  In  soft  land 
we  have  seen  the  water  track  made  by  nailing  to- 
gether two  narrow  boards  like  an  inverted  V,  and 
laying  this  upon  a  bottom  board. 

For  a  tile  underdrain,  preference  is  given  to  the 
variety  known  as  either  pipe  or  sole  tile  over  the 
horse  shoe  or  open  bottom  style,  though  this  last 
does  ver^'  well  in  firm  clay  land,  not  infested  with 
crawfish.  In  laying  all  tile,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bearing  be  firm  and  uniform  throughout, 
60  the  joints  shall  not  get  misplaced  and  let  in  dirt 
to  choke  the  watercourse.  If  the  soil  is  soft,  it  may 
be  well  to  underlay  the  tile  with  narrow  oak  boards, 
which  will  keep  them  in  place  some  years,  and  until 
the  earth  is  evenly  compacted  about  them.  The 
proper  depth  for  tile  drain  is  from  two  to  three  feet, 
and  the  distance  apart  of  the  lines  of  tile,  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  for  thorough  drainage.  The  best  sizes  of 
tile  for  ordinary  land  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
calibre.  Where  several  laterals  lead  into  a  main, 
the  latter  must  be  in  proportion — say  from  four  to 
six  inches  calibre.  The  prices  of  tile  of  the  above 
named  sizes  will  range  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a 
rod. 

In  laying  out  a  system  of  tile  drains  in  a  field, 
follow  the  general  slope  of  the  surface.  If  the  field 
to  be  drained  lies  at  the  base  of  a  hill  from  which 
water  "seeps"  out,  first  lay  in  a  large  head-drain, 
paralled  Avith  the  base  of  the  bill,  to  take  up  the 
water  and  prevent  it  from  working  down  on  the 
field. 

Underdraining  with  mole  plows  has  been  very 
successfully  practised  in  many  places.  The  mole 
plow  consists  of  a  stout  beam,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  length,  near  the  rear  end  of  which  is  inserted  an 
iron  or  steel  coulter  or  standard,  some  four  feet  in 
length,  an  inch  thick,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide, 
with  the  front  edge  sharpened  to  cut  the  earth  as  it 
passes  along.  At  the  bottom  end  of  this  standard 
is  fixed  the  mole,  which  is  generally  a  conical  shaped 
steel  cylinder.  The  rear  end  of  the  large  beam  is 
rested  upon  a  truck  with  apparatus  for  adjusting  the 
depth  to  which  the  mole  may  be  Avorked  ;  to  the 
forward  end  is  attached  a  stout  cable,  operated  by 
a  capstan  anchored  some  distance  ahead  which  is 
turned  by  two  horses  or  a  pair  of  oxen,  on  a  sweep- 
lever  attached  to  the  capstan.  The  mole,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  earth,  opens  a  channel,  usually  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  it  works  right, 
leaves  the  earth  smoothly  compacted  on  the  walls  of 
the  hole,  so  that  it  will  not  readily  crumble  off  and 
fill  the  channel.  The  cut  made  by  the  coulter  or 
standard  generally  closes  imrppdiatelj  so  ther^ig  no 
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sifting  down  of  dirt  from  that  quarter.  In  these 
times,  a  good  mole  plow  with  its  appurtenances 
will  cost  well  on  to  one  hundred  and  fiftj  dollars  ; 
ten  years  ago  they  were  afforded  for  about  a  hundred 
dollars.  In  land  where  there  is  sufficient  clay  to 
bind  the  earth  along  the  track  of  the  mole,  this 
style  of  underdraining  is  immediately  available,  and 
will  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


Steam-Plowing  in  New  Jersey. 

An  interesting  trial  of  one  of  the  Fowler  double- 
acting  steam-plows  has  just  occurred  in  Burlington 
county.  New  Jersey,  upon  a  tract  of  32,000  acres 
owned  by  Colonel  William  C.  Patterson,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Several  hundred  acres  were  planted  in 
beets  in  1868,  with  a  result  so  successful  that  the 
proprietor  determined  to  initiate  and  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  upon  a  large  scale,  and  is 
making  arrangements  of  a  magnitude  commensurate 
with  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  present 
during  several  days'  plowing,  and  returned  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  practicability  and  neces- 
sity of  introducing  steam  generally  in  the  culture  of 
all  lands  in  the  country  adapted  to  this  improved 
mode  of  culture. 

The  gang  of  plows  consisted  of  twelve,  six  ope- 
rating at  a  time,  driven  by  two  14-horse  power  en- 
gines, one  at  each  end  of  a  series  sixty  rods  fur- 
rows; the  breadth  cultivated  at  one  movement  was 
seventy-eight  inches,  the  depth  eight  inches,  and 
the  furrows  were  laid  with  faultless  regularity,  at  a 
rate  of  speed  which  would  insure  the  perfect  plow- 
ing of  at  least  eighteen  acres  per  day,  and  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  twenty-five  acres. 
The  machine  was  guided  easily  by  one  man,  and  re- 
versed at  the  end  of  the  furrow  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time.  The  surface  was  rough,  though  the 
soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  easy  of  cultivation. 

Two  other  steam-plows  of  the  same  manufacture 
are  already  in  use  in  this  country,  one  in  Louisiana 
and  one  in  the  west.  The  successful  use  of  these 
machines  must  stimulate  the  introduction  of  others, 
or,  better  still,  the  more  perfect  adaptation  by 
American  inventors  of  steam  cultivating  machinery 
10  the  wants  of  American  agriculture..  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
machine  is  built  was  first  applied  in  an  American 
invention  of  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Colonel  Patterson 
has  also  in  view  the  feeding  and  improvement  of 
stock,  and  to  this  end  he  has  already  obtained  a 
large  number  of  English  mares  of  the  most  approved 
blood,  for  breeding  purposes. — Agricul.  Report  for 
May  and  June, 


Experiment  with  Wheat  on  Heavy  Clay  Soil. 

This  field  was  ploughed  after  harvest  to  the  depth 
of  seven  inches,  the  soil  being  of  average  fertility. 
After  being  ploughed,  rotted  manure  was  scattered 
over  it  when  it  was  well  harrowed  until  the  surface 
was  level  and  smooth.  The  wheat  was  sown  by 
hand  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  a  peck  per  acre, 
and  ploughed  in  with  a  small  plough  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches.  At  intervals  of  six  feet,  furrows  five 
inches  in  depth  were  drawn.  These  furrows  leave 
the  beds  or  spaces  high  and  dry,  and  as  the  wheat 
roots  do  not  extend  very  deep,  it  keeps  them  from 
touching  water  when  the  ground  is  full  of  moisture. 
The  soil  being  drained  by  the  furrows,  the  roots 
also  keep  warmer  than  they  otherwise  would,  and 
have  a  chance  to  get  more  air,  and  gather  food  and 
nourishment  more  readily.  The  wheat  will  stand 
more  freezing  in  this  way  than  when  sown  on  flat 
surfaces,  and  when  spring  comes  the  ground  pos- 
sesses more  warmth  and  starts  the  growth  quicker. 

The  grain  thus  sown  ripened  some  days  earlier 
than  the  others,  and  produced  at  least  one  fourth 
more  per  acre  of  a  better  quality  of  wheat.  It  costs 
more  labor  to  prepare  the  ground  in  this  manner, 
but  results  pay  well  for  all  the  additional  trouble 
and  expense.  The  beds  can  be  readily  thrown  up 
to  the  width  of  a  grain  drill  and  the  wheat  can  be 
drilled  in  with  fine  manure.  There  are  often  large 
quantities  of  valuable  manure  in  the  heu-house,  or 
deposits  ia  the  out-houses  which  can  be  composted 
so  as  to  be  drilled  in  with  the  wheat.  If  this  can- 
not be  had,  barnyard  manure  can  be  composted,  by 
taking  it  a  year  before  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  and 
mixing  it  with  super- phosphates  or  guano,  and 
muck  or  sods,  and  turning  it  over  several  times  dur- 
ing the  year,  so  that  it  will  decompose.  This  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  get  valuable  manures,  and  to  keep 
up  the  land  and  secure  abundant  crops.  Home- 
made poudrette  is  easily  made  by  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  the  privy  on  a  bed  of  lime  and  charcoal, 
and  mixing  it  with  dry  earth  or  dry  leached  ashes. 
It  makes  a  powerful  fertilizer  for  wheat,  and  pays 
farmers  well  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  neces- 
sary to  secure  it.  The  quantity  of  hen  manure,  and 
others  of  like  kind,  that  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste, 
is  enormous.  If  farmers  were  more  intent  on  saving 
it  up  wheat  crops  would  yield  better  and  the  quality 
would  be  superior.  In  gathering  this  manure  a 
box  of  plaster  should  always  be  kept  handy  to 
sprinkle  it  and  fix  the  ammonia. — Farm  Journil. 


A  Down-East  Girl,  being  bantered  once  by  some 
of  her  female  friends  in  regard  to  her  lover,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  but  one  leg,  replied  : 
"  Pooh  !  I  wouldn't  have  "a  man  with  two  legs— 
they're  too  comojQu," 
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WIREWORMS  AND  THIN  SOWING. 

In  a  letter  to  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  Mr. 
Mechi,  the  farmer  of  Tiptree  Hall,  sa  js  : 

"  Having  just  visited  Hampshire,  I  was  pained  to 
see  so  many  oats  and  barley  fields  almost  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  wireworm.  All  this  might  have  been 
easily,  cheaply  and  certainly  prevented  by  the  sow- 
ing of  about  six  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  just  as  the 
plants  were  coming  through.  I  have  some  land  sub- 
ject to  this  pest ;  but  for  several  years,  having  used 
salt,  I  have  prevented  their  ravages.  Oh,  but,  say 
or  write  many  farmers  to  me,  I  have  placed  wire- 
worms  in  salt,  and  they  continued  lively  as  grigs, 
and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  salt  will  not  kill  them. 
My  reply  has  been — 'Did  you  put  any  water  with 
the  salt?'  This  soon  changed  their  opinion.  It 
won't  do  to  wait  for  evidence  of  damage  before  you 
apply  the  salt,  for  the  withering  of  the  plant  only 
takes  place  after  the  stem  has  been  bitten  through 
by  the  wireworm.  In  some  cases  wireworms  are 
the  best  friends  to  farmers,  that  is  when  they  only 
destroy  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  too  thickly 
sown  plants,  thereby  teaching  a  wholesome  lesson 
on  thin  seeding.  A  Hampshire  farmer  told  me  the 
other  day,  as  I  looked  over  his  wireworm  eaten  oats- 
fields,  that  last  year  he  had  despaired  of  getting  any 
crop,  but  the  few  plants  left  by  the  wireworm, 
having  plenty  of  room  for  ample  development,  pro- 
duced ihe  most  abundant  crop  he  ever  grew.  I 
never  drill  more  than  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre, 
and  I  have  grown  a  fine  crop  from  only  one  bushel. 
Hampshire  is  rather  noted  for  thick  sowing,  proba- 
bly with  a  view  to  smother  the  weeds;  for  I  was  a 
good  deal  shocked,  agriculturally,  to  find  that  it 
was  not  the  custom,  in  the  district  I  visited,  to  hoe 
out  the  weeds  from  the  wheat.  This,  in  Essex, 
would  be  considered  a  culpable  and  unprofitable 
neglect." 


Truffles  AND  Mdshrooms. — Few  persons  have  any 
correct  idea  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  these 
fungi  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Their  importation 
to  the  United  States  has  become  a  brisk  branch  of 
business  in  late  years.  Hence,  our  item  is  interest- 
ing. The  truffles  reaching  Northern  Europe  from 
Sardinia,  Corsica  and  Savoy  have  undergone  an 
important  reduction  of  price.  In  December,  they 
cost  20  francs  the  half  kilogramme  in  Paris.  Now 
they  are  down  to  8  francs  for  the  same,  and  that  at 
retail.  The  mushroom  is  even  now  the  subject  of 
very  serious  studies  and  researches  on  the  part  of 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  London,  and  there  is 
soon  to  be  an  exhibition  of  mushrooms  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital.  America  ?ould  compete  admirably  for 
prizes  in  this  line  of  production. 


American  Sumac. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  urged  our  people  to 
attend  a  little  to  the  mine  of  wealth  about  them  in 
the  shape  of  native  sumac,  instead  of  importing  at 
the  present  prevailing  enormous  prices.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  something  is  now  being  done. 

Mr.  A.  S.  McRae,  oil  and  produce  broker,  Liver- 
pool, writes  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
that  he  received  a  lot  of  American  sumac  from  Phila- 
delphia, a  sample  of  which  was  analyzed  for  him  by 
Huson  &  Arrot,  chemists,  of  Liverpool,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Tannin  20.80  ) 

Sand    75  UoO. 

Vegetable  matter  78.45  j 

On  this  result  Mr.  McRae  says  :  "  The  average  of 
tannin  in  the  best  Sicily  sumacs,  is  sixteen  percent, 
(authority.  Professor  Muspratt.)  Our  first  com- 
mercial analyists  have  seen  it  as  high  as  twenty-six 
per  cent,  (and  this  only  one  sample  within  the  last 
twelve  months,)  and  America  (Philadelphia)  is  pro- 
ducing at  twenty  per  cent.  Now  for  value  :  The 
lowest  sumacs  of  any  kind  yields  seven  per  cent, 
tannin,  and  sells  at  £8  10s.  per  ton— this  is  French. 
The  Sicily  sumac,  giving  sixteen  to  twenty-six  per 
cent.,  sells  at  £13  to  £24  per  ton.  American,  there- 
fore, with  twenty  per  cent,  tannin,  should  command 
(and  will  in  time)  £16  per  ton  !" 

The  sumac  sent  from  Philadelphia  was  the  Rhus 
glabra,  which  abounds  on  dry  hills  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  may  be  had  for  the  gathering.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  a  fine  business  may  be  done  with  it. 
—  Gardemr^s  iMonthlg. 


Farmers  cannot  manure  more  cheaply  or  success- 
fully than  by  plowing  down  green  clover.  This  is 
especially  true  with  farms  located  so  far  away  from 
cities  or  towns  as  to  make  the  manures  obtained 
from  them  expensive.  A  poor  field  of  grass  will  not 
pay  the  expense  of  converting  it  into  hay,  but  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  by 
plowing  it  down.  It  is  not  well  to  take  every  thing 
that  grows  off  of  the  soil,  and  to  put  nothing  on. — 
Farm  Journal. 

COURTSHIP.— SA«A-e*;jearc. 

Sav,  that  she  rail ;  Why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain, 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  : 
Say,  that  she  frown  :   I'll  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  I  will  not  speak  a  word  ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say— she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence, 
ll  she  do  frown  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
]  t  she  do  chide,  ftis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  it  lelt  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  ; 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean  awaij. 

Example  teaches  more  than  words. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DEIVEN  WELL. 


The  above  cut  and  the  following  account  of  the  Driven 
Well,  we  publish  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  We 
have  no  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  the  pump,  but 
find  it  recommended  by  two  or  three  correspondents  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  of  July  8th,  IS69. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  "Driven 
Well,"  is  from  Judge  Foote,  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  : 

"Instead  of  digging  and  walling  up  a  well  in  the  manner 
heretofore  practiced,  a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  shod  with  an  iron  | 
point  and  pierced  with  holes  near  the  bottom  to  admit  wa-  j 
ter,  is  driven  down  into  the  earth,  and  a  Pump  attached  to 
the  top,  completes  the  well.  In  hard  ground,  an  iron  bar 
is  first  driven  into  the  ground  and  withdrawn  before  the 
tube  is  inserted  By  these  means  there  is  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours,  perhaps  in  half  an  hour,  what  before  was  the 
work  of  weeks  or  months,  and  the  very  extensive  use  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  renders  it  one  of  the  important  im- 
provements of  the  day.  This  new  art  sprang  up  in  the 
village  of  Cortland,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  grew'  out ' 
of  the  necessities  of  the  War.  In  1861,  the  applicant,  | 
Green,  was  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment,  encamped  at  Cort-  ' 
land.  It  was  then  believed  that  our  soldiers  in  Virginia  i 
had  suffered  from  drinking  at  poisoned  wells  and  sprii#gs.  i 
Col.  Mulligan,  commanding  in  Missouri,  had  been  com- i 
pelled  to  surrender  by  the  cutting  off  of  their  supply  of  wa-  j 
ter;  and  some  ready  means  of  obtaining  water  for  soldiers  ' 
in  the  service  suggested  itself  to  Col.  Green.  He  reflected  j 
much  upon  the  subject,  called  together  his  officers  for  con- 1 
sultation,  and  various  plans  were  suggested  and  discussed,  j 
*****  Green  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  first  con-  j 
ceptiony  etc.^'  | 

A  Washington  correspondent  says  :— "It  will  penetrate 
the  hardest  soil  by  means  of  blows  received  upon  a  strong 
clamp,  which  firmly  grips  the  tube.  When  a  \rater-bearing 
stratum  is  reached  it  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  plumb, 
lowered  into  the  tube ;— a  pump  is  then  attached  to  the 
tube  and  the  water  drawn  up.  Nothing  could  be  neater  or 
more  effective.  At  a  very  slight  expense,  and  with  half  a 
day's  labor,  a  well  can  be  sunk  wherever  a  person  may 
wish  to  have  one.  The  water,  unlike  that  from  ordinary 
dug  wells,  is  perfectly  pure,  and  entirely  free  from  super- 
ficial drainage— a  great  desideratum." 

A  foreign  exchange  speaks  of  the  "  American  Driven 


Well"  as  a  "  marvelous  invention  for  discovering  the 
existence  of  water  on  the  most  arid  land,  and  is  attracting 
immense  attention  in  Paris,  and  experiments  are  daily 
made  with  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  Emperor 
has  purchased  the  machine,  and  personally  superintends 
the  experiments  going  on  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud." 

Persons  wishing  to  use  the  wells  or  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness can  obtain  information  and  authority  by  addressing 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Amherst,  Mass.,  who  is  general  agent  for 
the  United  States. 

Inventor's  Certificate.— In  order  to  secure  the  appli- 
cation of  a  superior  Pump,  I  have  adopted  exclusively  for 
he  use  of  the  American  Driven  Well,  the  Pumps  manu- 
factured by  COWING  &  CO.  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y.,  to  whom 
all  orders  should  be  addressed.  X.  W.  GREEN. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  May,  1869. 


Hominy. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  this  excel- 
lent, healthy  food  ;  and  what  an  excellent  substi- 
tute it  is  for  potatoes.  In  point  of  economy  as  hu- 
man food,  one  bushel  of  beans  or  hominy  i^  equal 
to  ten  of  potatoes.  Hominy,  too,  is  a  dish  almost 
as  universally  liked  as  potatoes,  and,  at  the  South, 
almost  as  freely  eaten  ;  while,  at  the  North,  it  is  sel- 
dom seen  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  unknown  food,  except  to 
a  few  persons  in  cities.  By  hominy  we  do  not  mean 
a  sort  of  coarse  meal,  but  grains  of  white  corn,  from 
which  the  hull  and  chit,  or  eye  has  been  removed, 
by  moistening  and  pounding  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
leaving  the  grains  almost  whole,  and  composed  of 
little  else  but  starch.  It  has  often  been  said,  not 
one  cook  in  ten  knows  how  to  boil  a  potato.  We 
may  add  another  cipher  when  speaking  of  the  very 
simple  process  of  cooking  hominy.  We  give  the 
formula  from  our  own  experience,  and  from  instruc- 
tions received  in  a  land  where  "  hog  and  hominy" 
are  well  understood.  Wash  slightly  in  cold  water, 
and  soak  twelve  hours  in  tepid,  soft  water,  then  boil 
slowly,  from  three  to  six  hours,  in  same  water,  with 
plenty  more  added  from  time  to  lime,  with  great 
care  to  prevent  burning.  Don't  salt  while  cooking, 
as  that,  or  hard  water,  will  harden  the  corn.  So  it 
will  peas  or  beans,  green  or  dry,  and  rice  also. 
When  done,  add  butter  and  salt ;  or  a  better  way  is 
to  let  each  season  to  suit  the  taste.  It  may  be  eaten 
with  meat  in  lieu  of  vegetables,  or  with  sugar  or 
syrup.  It  is  good  hot  or  cold,  and  the  more  fie- 
quently  it  is  warmed  over  like  the  old-fashioned 
pot  of 

"  Bean  porridge  hot  or  bean  porridge  cold, 
Bean  porridge  best  at  nine  days  old." 
So  is  hominy — it  is  good  always,  and  very  whole- 
some, and  like  tomatoes,  only  requires  to  be  eaten 
once  or  twice  to  fix  the  taste  in  its  favor. — Jlilltr's 
Journal. 


To  Young  Men. — A  good  opportunity  never 
waits.    If  you  are  not  ready  some  one  else  will  be. 
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COIVSTITTJTIOIV 

OP  THE 

Maffland  Agficuitufal  &  Mechanical 

A.SSOOIA.TIOiSr. 


ARTICLE  1. 

This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Maryland  State  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  Association.  The  objects  shall 
be  to  improve  the  condition  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture 
and  the  Household  Arts. 

ARTICLE  IL 

The  Association  shall  consist  of,  1st — Such  persons  as 
shall  subscribe  to  the  Constitution,  and  pay  to  the  Treas- 
urer the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually,  thereafter— such  per- 
sons, however,  ceasing  to  be  members  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  of  the  Association,  as  hereafter  specified,  unless 
prior  thereto  this  annual  contribution  shall  have  been  paid. 

2d— Life  Members,  who  by  the  payment  of  $10  on  initia- 
tion, shall  secure  exemption  from  annual  contributions. 

3i-(i — Honoi-ary  members,  exempt  Irom  contributions, 
who  may  be  elected  by  the  Association,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion of  distinguished  services  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanics. 

ARTICLE  III. 
The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  one 
Vice-President  for  each  county  oi  Maryland,  and  for  each 
adjacent  State,  or  portion  of  a  State  represented  by  ten  or 
more  members  ;  Corresponding  and  General  Secretaries, 
and  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  members, 
to  be  elected  viva  voce,  or  as  may  be  otherwise  ordered,  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  (not  less  than  thirty)  voting,  at 
each  annual  meeting ;  and  the  officers  so  elected  shall  hold 
office  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  ensuing  year, 
until  their  duly  qualified  successors  shall  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  with  the 
nine  elected  members,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  which  shall  be  vested  all  the  executive  power 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  entire  contrel  of  its 
property,  and  the  right  to  appoint  and  remove  all  other 
officers,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  to  make,  establish  and 
fix  all  needful  rules,  regulations,  exhibitions,  meetings, 
contracts  and  appointments  for  the  attainment  of  its  legiti- 
mate objects  and  the  advancement  of  its  prosperity  ;  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution 
and  the  charter  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  chairman,  and  shall  have  power  to  till,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  all  the  vacancies  in  its  own  body  and 
among  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  Association  ;  and 
shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem 
proper,  or  may  be  called  together  by  the  President,  or  any 
other  three  members  of  the  committee.  A  condensed  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
past  year  shall  be  rendered  at  each  annual  meeting  thereof. 
Five  of  its  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  President  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
officers.  He  shall,  when  present,  preside  at  the  meetings 
Qf  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  he 


may  designate,  in  writing,  for  a  specifiod  term,  any  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  as  acting  President  in  his  stead,  and  either 
President  or  acting  President  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
any  officer  of  the  Association  and  appoint  a  substitute  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  may 
then  confirm  or  reverse  such  action. 

All  subordinate  officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the 
Association  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  acting 
President,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be 
fixed  by  him,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  or  acting  President,  any 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  be  called  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  presiding  officer, 
when  desirous  of  participating  in  debate,  or  addressing  the 
Association,  which  he  shall  not  do  from  the  chair,  may  do 
so  by  placing,  temporarily,  in  his  seat  any  Vice-President 
present.  In  case  of  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  President, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  which  may 
be  convened  for  the  purpose  by  either  the  Corresponding 
or  General  Secretary,  upon  not  less  than  ten  days  notice  in 
writing,  shall  select  from  among  the  Vice-Presidents  a 
President,  to  act  until  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corres 
pondence  of  the  Association.  The  General  Secretary  shall 
keep  the  journals  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  a  roll  of  the  duly  qualified  members  of  the 
Association,  and  discharge  such  other  functions  as  may  be 
committed  to  him  by  the  President  or  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  whose  instructions  he  shall  be  subject. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  General  Secretary,  acting  as  Treasurer,  shall  give 
bond  in  such  amount,  and  with  such  security  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

All  the  moneys  and  evidences  of  debt  of  the  Association 
shall  be  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  he  alone  in  person  or 
by  regular  authorized  deputies  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
or  receipt  for  the  same,  all  dues  and  payments  which  may 
accrue  to  the  Association. 

He  shall  pay  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  only 
upon  orders  of  the  President,  or  acting  President  and  chair  - 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  keeping  and  the  disbursement  as  above 
prescribed,  of  all  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

He  shall  render  the  Executive  Committee  quarter-yearly 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  accompanied 
by  sufficient  vouchers. 

The  books  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

No  Constitutional  officer  of  the  Association  shall  receive 
any  compensation,  except  the  General  Secretary  and  Mar- 
shal, who  shall  have  their  respective  stipends  at  the  pe- 
riods when  the  same  shall  become  due,  established  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  in  eai:h  year. 
ARTICLE  X. 

The  stated  Annual  Meetings  and  Exhibitions  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  held  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  last 
week  of  October  of  each  year,  but  the  special  meetings  may 
be  appointed  at  any  other  time  and  place,  by  the  President , 
or  any  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. — 
Twenty  members  of  the  Association  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business.  The  year  of 
the  Association  as  regards  officers,  members,  kc,  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December  in  each  year. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  provided  the  amendments  proposed  be 
submitted  verbatim,  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  be  passed 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  thereafter,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  who  shall  not  be  less  than 
thirty  in  number. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  MECHANICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President  : 
WILLIAM  DEVRIES  of  Baltimore. 

Vice  Presidents  : 

St.  Mary's  Co.— Col.  Chapman  Billingsly. 
Anne  Arundel  Co.— Dr.  R.  S.  Stewart. 
Montgomery  Co.— A.  Bowie  Davis. 
Baltimore  Co.— Wm.  Gilmor,  Jr. 
Queen  Anne  Co.— Dr.  W.  H,  De  Courcey. 
Prince  Gtorge  Co.—C.  B.  Calvert. 
Harford  Co.— Ramsay  McHenry. 
Cecil  Co.—W.  M.  Knight. 
Charles  Co.— John  W.  Jenkins. 
Kent  Co.—D.  C.  Blackiston. 
Worcester  Co.—W.  J.  Ayedolette. 
Howard  Co.— John  Lee  Carroll. 
Baltimore  Ci7j/.— Henry  x\I.  Warfield. 
Talbot  Co.— Col.  Edward  Lloyd. 
Washington  Co.— Wm.  Dodge. 
Alleghany  Co.— Dr.  S.  P.  Smith. 
Somerset  Co.— Dr.  G.  R.  Dennis. 
Frederick  Co.— Col.  George  R.  Dennis. 
Carroll  Co.— S.  T.  C.  Brown. 
Dorchester  Co.— Col.  James  Wallace. 
Calvert  Co.—T.  B.  H.  Turner. 
Caroline  Co.— Daniel  Field. 

Corresponding  Secretary  : 
EDMUND  LAW  ROGERS. 

General  Secretary. 
BENJAMIN  H.  WARING. 

Executive  Committee  : 

The  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary, 

John  Merrynian,  Chairman, 

Hon.  Oden  Bowie, 

Hon.  James  T.  Earle, 

Col.  Edward  Wilkins, 

Gen.  Edward  Shriver, 

Charles  M.  Dougherty, 

N.  B.  Worthington, 

Ezra  Whitman, 

E.  G.  Ulery. 

Marshal : 
Col.  WALTER  H.  JENIFER. 

Committee  to  Improve  Fair  Grounds : 
William  Devries, 
Hon.  Oden  Bowie, 
John  Merryman, 
WilUam  H.  Jillard, 
Jos.  H.  Rieman. 

Engineer  and  Architect : 
Genl.  John  Ellicott. 


STATE  FAIRS  FOR  1S69, 

New  York  Elmira  Sept.  14th  to  17th. 

Ohio  Toledo  Sept.  13th  to  17th. 

Virginia  Richmond  Nov.  2d  to  5th. 

Mississippi  Jackson  October  26th . 

Am.  Pomological  Soc. Philadelphia  Sept.  15th  to  18th. 

Iowa  Keokuk  Sept.  14th  to  17th . 

Kansas  Lawrence  Sept.   7th  to  12th. 

Maryland  - .  Baltimore  Oct.    26th  to  'mh . 

Illinois  Decatur  Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  2d. 

St.  Louis  Ag.  and  Mechanical  Asso'n,    Oct.    4th  to  10th. 


READING. 

A  taste  for  good  reading  has  long  been  observed 
as  one  of  the  most  effectual  safeguards  to  young 
men,  against  vice  and  crime.  In  the  first  place,  it 
serves  to  give  emploj'ment  in  those  hours  of  leisure 
and  freedom  from  work  which  would  be  likely  oth- 
erwise to  be  worse  than  wasted.  To  the  joung  man 
who  has  DO  taste  for  reading,  the  evening  hours  be- 
come loaded  with  temptation.  It  is  tiresome  to  sit 
moping  by  the  stove,  and  he  naturally  drifts  to  the 
tavern,  the  saloon,  or  the  billiard  and  card  table. — 
There  he  finds  others  like  himself,  with  vacant 
hours  to  while  away,  and  thus  grow  up  those  habits 
and  associations  which  soon  eventuate  in  dissipation 
or  lead  to  crime.  We  doubt  if  one  instance  in  a 
thousand  can  be  found  of  a  youug  man"s  making 
shipwreck  of  hopes  and  character  who  was  accustom- 
ed to  spend  his  evenings  at  home  reading  good 
books ;  and  we  say  to  any  parent  that  a  well  stock- 
ed library  and  an  abundant  supply  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  with  the  habit  of  reading  on  the 
part  of  your  boy,  is  worth  more  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  and  to  make  a  man  of  him,  than  any  oth- 
er single  influence  at  your  command. 

Again,  the  habit  of  reading  confers  positive 
strength  and  elevation  of  character.  The  well-read 
man  is  usually  the  well-informed  man.  Reading  is 
the  great  stimulus  of  thinking.  The  instances  are 
rare  of  a  great  writer  and  thinker  who  was  not  him- 
self a  great  reader.  There  is  no  stimulus  of  tie 
mind  so  powerful  as  communion  with  other  minds. 
The  mass  of  young  men,  especially  of  the  working 
mechanic,  and  trading  classes,  need  this  mental  ex- 
citement to  preserve  a  symmetry  and  equipoise  of 
character.  The  farmer  is  in  danger  of  having  his 
thoughts  fall  too  much  into  the  routine  of  his  daily 
life.  A  good  book  or  newspaper  expands  them,  sets 
them  to  work  upon  other  "topics,  and  gives  them  a 
wider  scope.  The  mechanic,  after  mastering  the 
details  of  his  business,  and  perfecting  himself  in  it, 
ought  to  leave  his  trade  with  his  tools  when  he  goes 
home  at  night,  and  in  good  reading  find  a  wider 
cultivation  of  his  whole  nature.  The  trader  who 
allows  his  mind  to  run  constantly  upon  his  business 
soon  becomes  a  narrow,  one-sided  man.  He,  too, 
needs  to  get  out  of  his  rut  and  give  his  thoughts  a 
wider  range.  To  all  of  these  the  book,  the  maga- 
zine, and  the  newspaper  is  a  necessity. 


CHILDREN. —J8i/ro/i. 

Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  Father  :  while  his  little  torm 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  Parent !  Bless  him  ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 
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EARLY  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET, 


BEETS- 

The  Beet  is  a  favorite  vegetable,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly valuable,  being  in  use  almost  from  the  time  the 
seed  leaf  appears  above  ground  until  we  are  look- 
ing for  its  appearance  the  next  year.  Treated  like 
Spinach,  the  beet  is  unequaled,  and  can  be  used  in 
this  way  until  the  roots  are  large  enough  for  cutting 
up.  To  preserve  the  roots  in  fine  condition  during 
the  winter,  take  them  up  carefully  before  hard  frosts, 
and  pack  them  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  cover  with  earth. 
For  spring  use  they  may  be  pitted  in  the  ground. — 
The  seed  will  germinate  more  surely  and  rapidly  if 
put  in  warm  water  and  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  mellow  and 
deep.  Plant  in  drills,  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
the  rows  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  The 
plants  may  be  thinned  out  and  used  as  necessary 
from  the  time  they  are  two  inches  in  height,  finally 
leaving  the  plants  in  the  rows  about  six  inches  apart. 
Set  the  seeds  in  the  drills  about  an  inch  apart.  An 
ounce  of  seed  will  sow  about  seventy-five  feet  of 
drill,  and  five  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. — 
Vick's  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


LONG  RED  MANGEL  WURZEL. 


Look  After  Your  Lawns. — A  good  lawn,  which 
will  last  for  many  years,  says  the  Germantown  Tele- 
graph, can  be  made  as  follows  : 

"In  the  first  place  the  ground  must  be  well  pre- 
pared for  the  seed  by  deep  plowing,  careful  pulver- 
ization and  heav}'^  manuring.  Sow  plentifully  of 
the  following  seeds  mixed  in  equal  proportions  : 
rye-grass,  blue-grass  and  white  clover,  then  roll 
with  a  light  roller,  and  harrowing  will  be  unneces- 
sary. Commence  mowing  the  young  grass  when 
six  inches  high,  not  too  closely,  aud  continue  to  do 
so,  if  with  a  scythe,  every  two  weeks,  but  if  with  a 
machine  cutter,  every  eight  or  ten  days.  Uoery 
other  year  top-dress  in  autumn  with  a  good  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  evenly  spread. 

"This  is  the  only  way  to  s-^cure  a  smooth,  vel- 
vety, dark-green  lawn,  one  of  the  most  charming 
objects  about  a  well-kept  premises." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Utica  Herald  finds  nothing 
equal,  as  a  destroyer  of  lice  on  cattle,  to  a  strong 
suds  of  soft  soap  and  rain  water,  to  which  is  added 
common  salt.  This  is  applied  by  rubbing  thorough- 
ly over  the  animal. 
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DRILLING     IN  WHEAT 


The  observation  and  experience  of  the 
best  wheat  growers  throughout  the  world 
establishes  it  as  a  fact,  that  wheat  proper- 
ly put  in  with  a  drill  will  uniformly 
.yield  more  than  that  put  in  by  any  oth- 
er known  method.  In  other  words,  that 
drilling  is  the  best  mode  of  sowing  wheat. 
This  fact  was  established  and  almost  uni- 
versally admitted  years  ago,  when  the  fa- 
cilities for  drilling  in  wheat  wei-e  comp- 
aratively rude  and  incomplete.  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  superiority  of  drilling  over 
all  other  modes  of  putting  in  wheat,  is 
all  the  more  increased  now  that  wheat 
drills  are  made  next  thing  to  perfect. 

But  some  farmers,  who  have  never  seen 
a  field  of  drilled  wheat,  and  who  would 
not  know  a  wheat  drill  if  they  were  to 
meet  it  in  the  road,  may  be  entertaining 
some  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  drill- 
ing. Knowing  that  with  such  folks,  see- 
ing alone  is  believing,  we  have  procured 
pictures  of  wheat  growing  from  broadcast 
sowing  and  by  drilling.  The  pictures  are 
fair  representations  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case. 

It  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  that  the 
drilled  wheat  is  immensely  superior  in 
length  of  stalk,  size  of  head  and  general 
thriftiness  of  plants.  There  are  other 
benefits  equally  as  great  resulting  from 
drilling  wheat,  that  the  picture  only  par- 
tially shows.    These  are  : 

1.  Saving  Seed. — Numberless  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  it  requires 
25  per  cent,  less  seed  to  sow  an  acre  in 
wheat  by  the  drill  than  it  does  broadcast. 
This  saving  is  secured  by'the  drill,  depos- 
iiingthe  seed  with  regularity,  and  at  the 
pioper  depth  to  secure  vegetation. 

2.  The  Increased  Growth  of  Plants.— 
Tlie  productiveness  of  a  wheat  plant  de- 
liends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  tillers.— 
That  is  the  number  of  stalks  that  it  sends 
out  irom  one  root.  This  tillering  is  in- 
creased in  drilled  wheat,  by  admitting 
air— by  allowing  a  larger  amount  of 
ground  to  the  support  of  each  plant,  by  al- 
lowing of  cultivation,  and  the  easy  and 
direct  application  of  manure  to  the  crop. 
Under  these  influences,  the  experience  of 
the  best  wheat  growers  in  the  world,  has 
established  that  drilled  wheat  will  produce 
25  per  cent,  more  than  that  sown  broad- 
cast. But  in  order  that  a  drill  may  be 
used  efiectively  to  put  in  any  kind  of  seed 
the  ground  must  be  well  broken  up  and 
thoroughly  pulverized.  This  fact,  we  fear, 
will  for  some  years  to  come,  keep  the 
drills  out  of  general  use.  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  however,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
see  a  good  seed  drill  on  every  farm  in 
Tennessee. — Dixie  Farmer, 


APPEARANCE  OF  WHEAT  WHEN  SOWN  BROADCAST. 


Wheat  to  the  Acre. 

The  following  results  of  the  application  of  "Ex- 
celsior" to  wheat  indicate  its  value  as  a  crop  grow- 
er. The  writer,  who  used  the  fertilizer,  is  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  as  will 
be  seen  is  addressed  to  the  manufacturers  : 

Charlottesville,  Va,,  Aug.  2,  1869. 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Turner  <f-  Co. 

Gents:— I  have  used  your  "Excelsior"  for  two 
seasons  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  crop 
of  wheat  of  1868  produced  an  average  of  24^  bush- 
els per  acre  from  an  application  of  225  pounds  Ex- 
celsior per  acre,  and  the  crop  of  1869  averaged  31 
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bushels  (by  weight)  per  acre  from  %p  application  of 
430  pounds  "Excelsior"  per  acre. 

For  the  seasons  of  1867  and  1868,  during  which 
Mr.  A.  J.  Craven  used  your  Excelsior,  the  results 
were  highly  satisfactory.  You  may  expect  many 
applications  for  your  Excelsior  from  this  section  this 
fall  for  wheat.       Very  respectfully  yours, 

*  Fred'k  M.  Wills. 


An  old  cloth  or  a  wisp  of  straw  twisted  around  a 
fruit  tree  will  decoy  most  of  the  worms  or  millers 
to  make  their  nests  beneath  it,  when  they  can  easily 
be  killed. 
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MARYLAND  PARMER 

AT  $1.50  PER  ANNUM, 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  1st  OF  EACH  MONTH, 

BY 

S.  SAXBS  MlliliS  A;  CO. 

No.   34   Soiatli   Calvert  Street, 

CORNER  OP  MERCER, 


E     WHITMAN^^^'  \   I'UBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETOBS. 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  1,  1869. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION; 

$1.50  per  annum,  in  advance— 6  copies  for  $7.50—10  copies 
$12.00. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

1  Square  of  10  lines  or  less,  each  insertion   $1  50 

1  Page  12  months  120  00 

1    "     6    "    75  00 

>^  "    12     "    70  00 

}^  "      6-    "    40  00 

1    "    Single  insertion   20  00 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  not  exceeding  four   15  00 

X  Page,  single  insertion   12  00 

Each  subsequent  insertion- not  exceeding  four   8  GO 

Cards  of  10  lines,  yearly.  |l2.   Half  yearly,  $7. 
Collections  on  yearly  advertisements  made  quarterly,  in  ad 
vance. 


List  of  Officers  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association. 

In  the  List  of  Premiums,  &c.,  of  the  State  Society, 
published  in  our  July  number,  as  also  in  pamphlet 
form,  with  a  partial  list  of  the  ofi&cers,  an  omission 
was  inadvertantly  made  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Committee  to  Improve  Fair 
Grounds,  Engineer,  &c.,  which  we  publish  in  the 
present  issue,  and  which  will  be  found  on  page  239. 
In  this  connection  we  also  publish  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  on  page  238,  deeming  it  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  •The  Association,  through  its  several 
committees,  are  now  vigorously  at  work  perfecting 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  organized.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Committee  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  New  Fair  Ground  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  the  speedy  completion  of  the  track,  grand 
stand,  fencing,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  being  done  under 
the  skillful  supervision  and  direction  of  Gen.  John 
EUicott,  engineer  and  architect. 


Large  Crop  op  Wheat. — Mr.  Meera  will  make  on 
his  Mount  Airy  estate,  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va., 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 
During  harvest  he  had  five  reapers  going,  followed 
by  fifty  hands. 


FRAUDS  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

A  correspondent,  from  whose  letter  we  propose 
to  quote  presently,  states  that  many  farmers  of  his 
section  complain  of  serious  frauds  in  the  quality  of 
the  fertilizers  they  have  purchased,  and  indignantly 
denounce  the  deception  that  has  been  practiced  upon 
them — such  complaints  have  also  reached  us  from 
other  sources,  and  from  gentlemen  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  a  large  and 
influential  farmer  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  who 
before  the  war,  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  the 
use  of  fertilizers  into  that  county,  and  by  his  own 
example  induced  many  others  to  follow  suit,  wrote 
to  us  on  this  very  subject.  He  said  that  so  greatly 
and  so  often  had  the  farmers  of  the  county  been  de- 
frauded in  the  quality  of  the  fertilizers  purchased 
by  them  that  they  had  concluded  finally,  in  disgust, 
to  abandon  their  use  altogether.  Knowing  the 
really  excellent  crops  which  fertilizers  properly  com- 
pounded will  bring,  and  the  profit  which  the  far- 
mer would  derive  from  their  use,  our  correspondent 
was  anxious  to  find  some  mode  whereby  the  far- 
mers of  his  vicinity  might  have  implicit  confidence 
that  they  were  buying  a  genuine  article.  Doubting 
whether  inspection  and  analysis  by  State  authority 
would  satisfy  the  farmers,  he  suggested  that  some 
person  of  knowledge  and  experience  who  was  per- 
sonally known  to  the  people  of  his  county,  should 
be  allowed  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  the  fer- 
tilizing agent — whether  super-phosphate  or  ammo- 
niated  phosphate — and  that  it  should  be  packed  and 
forwarded  to  the  purchasers  under  his  guarantee 
and  endorsement.  The  supervisor  being  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  for  his  services.  The  proposition 
was  a  good  one,  but  its  radical  defect  was  that  it 
could  only  be  made  available  in  that  county  or 
counties  where  the  supervisor  was  known  and  his 
integrity  established  beyond  reproach. 

Yet,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  of  pre- 
venting this  scandal,  every  one  will  admit.  We 
learn  from  another  source  that  analysis  made  of  a 
certain  fertilizer  which  had  been  strongly  pushed  in 
the  market — but  the  name  of  whose  manufacturer 
was  not  given  to  us  by  our  informant — showed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  a  steady  depreciation 
from  a  high  grade  to  a  grade  so  low  as  to  render  it 
almost  worthless.  During  the  period  when  it  con- 
tinued its  full  percentage  of  fertilizing  ingredients, 
and  whilst  its  consequent  eflfect  upon  the  crops  was 
noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  farmers  using  it,  tes- 
timonials were  obtained  in  recommendation  of  its 
agricultural  value,  and  these  testimonials,  we  are 
assured,  were  paraded  subsequently  as  an  evidence 
of  its  superiority,  after  it  had  been  adulterated  to  a 
shameful  extent. 

We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  the  reports  of 
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analytical  chemists  are  to  be  relied  on,  for  we  have 
known  of  instances  to  the  contrary.  But  very 
ohen  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  chemist.  The 
sample  from  which  he  made  his  analysis  may  have 
been  fully  up  to  the  standard  and  may  have  been 
adulterated  subsequently  ;  or  one  lot  may  have  been 
manufactured  of  a  superior,  and  others  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  and  all  sold  at  the  same  price  on  the 
strength  of  his  analysis  of  the  better  kind.  That 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cheating  in  the  article 
of  fertilizers,  and  thus  farmers  have  suffered  grieve- 
onsly  at  times,  from  this  cause,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  convince  the  manufacturers  of  spurious  fertilizers 
under  the  statute  of  frauds  to  make  them  pay  dearly 
for  their  knavery.  It  is  not  a  wrong  done  to  the 
farmer  alone,  it  effects  to  an  equal  degree  the  honest 
manufacturer,  who  suffers  in  the  diminution  of  his 
business  by  the  rascality  of  others.  Both  are  inter- 
ested in  exposing  these  frauds  and  in  bringing  those 
who  perpetrate  them  to  justice.  The  manufacturer 
does  not  do  so  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  be- 
cause the  cry  would  be  raised  that  the  charge  had 
been  gotten  up  to  injure  a  rival  in  business.  The 
farmer  does  not  do  so  because  he  failed,  on  receiving 
the  fertilizer,  to  have  it  analysed,  and  it  is  only 
when  he  has  lost  his  crop  that  he  becomes  aware  of 
its  spurious  character.  Then  he  may  know  that  the 
fertilizer  was  bad,  but  he  cannot  prove  it,  and  not 
being  able  to  prove  it,  he  hesitates  to  denounce  the 
manufacturer  lest  the  latter,  with  all  the  vantage 
ground  in  his  favor,  should  sue  the  farmer  for 
damages. 

Our  Maryland  correspondent  calls  these  frauds  in 
fertilizers  "organized  villany,"  and  the  term,  though 
coarse,  is  not  too  strong.    He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"To  the  end  therefore,  that  that  which  is  right 
may  be  done  in  the  premises,  and  that  such  a  law 
may  be  framed  as  shall  best  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
concerned,  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  is 
called  to  the  following  suggestions  : — 

First — Those  who  have  been  induced  to  purchase 
an  article  which  fails  to  meet  its  recommendations, 
are  requested  to  send  the  particulars ;  date,  amount, 
name  of  parties,  loss  of  crop,  &c.,  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Law- 
rence, Clarksville,  Maryland,  who  is  collecting  these 
cases  for  compilation. 

Second — The  views  of  farmers,  &c.,  are  also 
requested  in  regard  to  what  the  provisions  and 
character  of  the  said  law  should  be. 

As  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  the 
State  concerning  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  has  en- 
countered considerable  opposition,  and  as  the  en- 
forcement of  that  law  has  been  postponed  to  await 
the  action  of  a  future  Legislature,  the  co-operation 
of  the  friends  of  a  protective  law  is  requested  in  the 
manner  above  specified,  that  an  end  may  at  once  be 
put  to  the  fraudulent  transactions  alluded  to. 

The  agricultural  and  country  press  of  the  State 
and  agricultural  societies  are  earnestly  urged  to 
publish  such  portion  of  the  above  as  in  their  judg- 
ment will  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  purchasers 
of  artificial  manure. 


While  upon  this  subject,  and  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  readers  reflections  concerning  it,  we  give 
the  law  of  Maine  in  regard  to  adulterated  manures. 
"We  do  not  concur  in  the  wisdom  of  exactly  such  a 
law  for  this  State,  but  if  Maine  in  her  small  trade  of 
fertilizers  secures  her  citizens  from  fraud,  Maryland, 
with  her  immense  trade,  will  be  no  less  forward  in 
the  protection  of  her  people. 

The  law  of  Maine  provides  that  commercial  ma- 
nures sold  in  that  State  shall  have  affixed  to  every 
parcel  which  may  contain  fifty  pounds  or  upwards, 
a  printed  label  specifying  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  seller,  his  place  of  business  and  the  percent- 
age it  contains  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia.  Those  who  affix  false  labels  or 
fail  to  comply  with  this  provision  are  to  be  fined 
ten  dollars  for  the  first  offence  and  twenty  for  every 
subsequent  offence,  and  any  purchaser  may  recover 
in  aey  action  of  debt,  twenty-five  cents  for  every 
pound  of  soluble  and  six  cents  for  every  pound  of 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  and  thirty-five  cents  for 
every  pound  of  ammonia  deficient. 

The  results  of  the  above  investigation  may 
be  published  in  the  Maryland  Farmer  in  time  for 
ample  discussion." 

The  call  upon  the  farmers  of  Maryland  to  give  in 
their  several  experiences  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  with 
a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  names  of  those 
manufacturers  who  have  sold  a  spurious  article  for 
a  good  one  is  open  to  the  grave  objections  we  have 
already  noticed.  No  farmer,  unless  he  could  pro- 
duce the  identical  article  purchased,  prove  that  it 
had  not  been  tampered  with  on  the  way,  or  after  it 
reached  the  farm,  and  show  by  analysis  its  utter  or 
comparative  worthlessness,  would  like  to  run  the 
risk  of  deliberately  accasing  the  manufacturer  with 
base  and  disreputable  fraud — nor  would  any  pub- 
lisher like  to  print  that  charge  and  name  the 
offender  unless  fortified  with  proofs  too  strong  to  be 
resisted. 

But  are  such  knaves  to  go  unpunished  ?  Not  so  ! 
Wherever  suspicion  attaches,  let  the  necessary  proofs 
be  forthcoming  that  the  article  has  not  been  tam- 
pered with  since  it  left  the  warehouse  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  then  take  and  seal  up  a  sample  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  and  send  it  to  the  Agricultu- 
ral Bureau  in  Washington  to  be  analysed.  Put  a 
number  only  on  the  sample,  keeping  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  secret  until  the  official  report  of 
the  analysis  has  been  made.  Then  if  a  fraud  has 
been  committed,  let  the  people  know  it  and  expose 
the  manufacturer.  We  are  sure  that  Col.  Capron, 
the  chief  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  if  he  were  in- 
formed of  the  purpose  of  the  analysis,  would  order 
it  to  be  made  immediately,  and  the  report  of  the 
analytical  chemist  of  the  Bureau  would  be  conclu- 
sive on  the  subject. 

The  Maine  law  which  our  correspondent  quotes, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  good  one,  and  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  by  our  Legislature.  But  even  that 
law,  which  demands  that  the  bag,  barrel,  or  parcel 
shall  have  a  label  on  it  specifying  the  nature  of  ita 
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contents,  calls  for  an  analysis  to  justify  the  fact. 
There  is  really  no  other  test  that  will  suffice. 

But  after  all,  the  true  policy  of  every  farmer  is 
not  to  desist  from  buying  fertilizers  because  SQme 
unscrupulous  manufacturer  has  practiced  a  disgrace- 
ful fraud  upon  him.  That  fact  should  only  admon- 
ish him  to  be  more  careful  in  the  fure.  All  manu- 
facturers are  not  dishonest.  There  are  those  in  the 
trade  whose  honesty  is  above  reproach,  whose  in- 
tegrity is  without  stain  ;  not  one  but  many  of  them 
bear  this  character,  and  we  could  name  them  if  it 
were  not  invidious  to  discriminate.  Who  they  are, 
any  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  proper  pains  t©  do 
so,  can  easily  learn,  and  of  such  and  such  only 
ought  he  to  buy. 


THICK  AND  THIN  SEEDING. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

As  there  seems  to  be  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  thick  and  thin  sowing  of 
wheat  seed,  and  as  the  people  in  my  own  county 
vary  in  quantity,  some  sowing  five  pecks,  some  six 
pecks,  others  two  bushels,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  hear  from  your  readers  in  different  sections  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  to  their  experience  in  either 
thick  or  thin  sowing,  stating  quality  of  land,  mode 
of  sowing,  &c.  The  experience  of  our  wheat  grow- 
ers would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  many  young 
as  well  as  old  farmers,  stating  at  the  same  time  the 
difference  in  quantity  when  drilled  and  when  sown 
broadcast.  Can't  you  induce  them  to  write  for  the 
Farmer  on  the  subject  ?         Yours,  truly, 

Howard  County. 


Improved  Blackberries^ 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

If  gentlemen  will  look  around  they  will  find  as 
large  blackberries  growing  on  their  lands  as  those 
sold  by  nurserymen  at  $3  and  $5  per  dozen.  I  have 
one  plant  in  my  garden  that  cost  $3,  and  the  berries 
are  no  larger  than  those  dug  from  my  waste  lands. 
It  is  my  habit  to  tie  a  white  string  or  mark  around 
plants  bearing  the  largest  fruit  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Economy. 


Cdltivation  of  Gumbo  or  Okra. — A  correspon- 
dent at  Fairfield,  Md.,  sends  us  the  following  on  the 
subject  of  cultivating  okra  : 

"  Please  inform  your  correspondent  that  my  plan 
in  the  cultivation  of  gumbo  or  okra  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  as  to  manuring,  &;c.,  the  same  as  for  cab- 
bage. Do  this  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  hill,  the  same 
distances  each  way  as  for  cabbage.  I  sow  a  half 
dozen  seeds  in  each  hill  and  thin  to  one  when  two 
inches  high  ;  hoe  and  work  the  same  as  cabbage.  I 
generally  sow  the  seed  about  the  20th  of  April." 


POTATO  HAEVEST. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

The  potato  harvest  being  near  at  hand,  and  being 
aware  that  but  few  farmers  possess  the  potato  plow 
or  digger,  I  will  give  you  my  plan  of  plowing  out 
potatoes  with  the  common  sod  plow.    When  the  po- 
tatoes are  full  ripe  (which  is  indicated  by  the  death- , 
like  appearance  of  the  tops,)  select  your  best  broad- 
breasted  plow,  one  that  will  cut  a  width  of  ten 
inches,  attach  to  it  a  pair  of  steady  horses,  and  em- 
ploy your  best  plowman  for  the  work.    Presuming  | 
the  rows  run  north  and  south,  commence,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  northwest  end  of  the  lot,  and  bar  the  first 
row  of  potatoes,  running  a  safe  distance  from  them  ; 
return  on  the  east  side  of  the  second  row,  throwing 
the  earth  from  the  potatoes.    So  continue  until  the 
barring  process  is  finished.    In  the  meantime  select 
a  strip  of  light  loam,  having  an  incline  to  carry  off 
water.    Let  your  men  dig  two  or  more  oblong  pits, 
ten  inches  deep,  three  feet  wide,  and  any  length  jou 
please,  throwing  the  earth  on  the  edges.  Spread 
dry  leaves  or  straw  on  the  bottom  of  the  pits  sever- 
al inches  thick.    Now,  presuming  we  have  dry 
weather,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue,  gear  your 
horses  to  the  same  plow  and  two  carts  ;  marshal 
your  men  in  two  gangs — say  four  to  pick  large  and  i 
medium,  and  two  to  pick  small  potatoes — deposit-  . 
ing  the  two  grades  in  separate  carts,  previously  put-  ] 
ting  the  plow  in  motion.    Commence  at  the  first  j 
barred  row  ;  run  the  shear  well  below  the  potatoes,  I 
turning  the  entire  ridge  to  the  right  and  exposing  j 
the  potatoes ;  return  on  the  second  row,  and  so  con- 
tinue.   If  the  distance  to  the  pits  is  far,  additional 
conveyances  (to  prevent  detention)  raay  be  found 
necessary.    Dump  the  potatoes  carefully  to  prevent 
bruising  ;  deposit  the  small  potatoes  in  separate  pits 
for  stock  feeding  or  for  seed.    If  the  potatoes  are 
spread  after  landing  they  will  become  dry  enough  for 
earthing  over  on  the  same  day.    When  all  the  pota- 
toes are  picked  that  are  visible,  run  a  heavy  drag  or 
rotary  harrow  over  the  lot,  which  will  unearth  those 
that  are  covered,  or  present  the  gleanings  to  the  de- j 
serving  poor.    Form  roof-shaped  piles,  and  spread  1 
a  thickness  of  eight  inches  of  dry  straw  and  six'i  tn 
inches  of  earth  over  them.    When  earthing,  com-  is 
mence  sixteen  inches  from  the  potatoes  and  the  iio 
trenches ;  several  inches]below  the  level  of  the  pits  ;  an 
tramp  the  earth  as  you  progress,  and  make  the  sur-^  be 
face  solid  and  even  with  the  back  of  a  spade  ;  insert-  sh 
wisps  of  straw  or  ventilators  on  the  apex,  which  wl 
may  be  removed  in  the  month  of  November,  when 
an  additional  layer  of  eight  inches  of  earth  ought  cro 
to  be  added,  at  the  same  time  open  the  trenches  for  h 
the  escape  of  water.    The  potato  plow  as  now  con-  Hd 
structed  is  of  no  practical  utility,  except  for  work-  pei 
ing  in  sandy  or  light  loam.  Clairmont.  Hi 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 

BY  PATUXBNT  PLANTER. 

.  In  the  June  number  of  the  Maryland  Fanner  there 
is  an  enquiry  as  to  the  name,  properties  and  mode 
of  usiug  Potash  in  agricultural  cultivation .  To  this 
you  make  full  answers.  As  however  I  have  used  it 
in  another  way  than  that  suggested  by  you,  with 
great  and  convincing  satisfactory  results  I  take  the 
liberty  to  mention  it.  Several  years  ago  I  requested 
Mr.  John  Kettlewell,  a  highly  intelligent  manu- 
facturer of  fertilizers  in  Baltimore,  to  compound  for 
my  own  use  a  mixture  called  Potash-Plaster,  being 
one-fifth  Potash  and  four-fifths  Plaster,  or  one  part 
Potash  and  four  parts  plaster,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated and  intermixed.  Both  articles  were  then  at 
just  half  the  price  they  are  now,  and  a  barrel  could 
then  be  bought  for  $4  of  this  mixture.  He  was  so 
pleased  at  the  suggestion  that  he  prepared  several 
hundred  barrels  and  they  sold  readily.  I  applied 
it  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  the  acre  just  after  the 
ground  had  been  furrowed  one  way  before  making 
the  tobacco  hills.  It  had  a  visible  effect  in  color- 
ing the  land  for  a  few  days,  as  would  be  seen  from 
the  effects  of  goose  ordure.  The  tobacco  grew  finely 
and  was  materially  benefited  by  the  application, 
more  so  than  by  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  Per- 
uvian Guano  to  the  acre.  Both  were  appl  ied  at 
the  same  time  and  alongside.  I  used  it  for  several 
years.  I  never  tried  it  on  any  other  crop,  but  I  am 
now  satisfied  it  would  be  a  finer  manure  for  pota- 
toes applied  in  the  trenches  or  drills,  and  also  as  a 
top-dressing.  The  mention  of  Potatoes  reminds  me 
to  ask  some  of  your  intelligent  readers  to  suggest  in 
your  columns  a  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the 
potato  vines  or  leaves  by  the  potato  bug.  They 
have  been  peculiarly  destructive  the  present  year. — 
Some  persons  contend  they  do  not  injure  the  pota- 
to, or  retard  its  growth,  but  sad  experience  has 
taught  me  to  know  that  they  do. 

Treatment  of  Colts. 
In  the  same  No.  there  is  a  sensible  article  on  the 
treatment  of  colts.  All  know  how  inconvenient  it 
is  to  have  working  mares  with  sucking  colts,  and 
how  often  it  keeps  the  mare  poor  and  the  colt  lean 
and  "surfeited,"  from  nursing  while  the  dam  is 
heated,  and  the  colt  suddenly  cooled  by  a  rain- 
shower.  If  suffered  to  run  along  with  its  dam 
while  she  is  working,  the  colt  becomes  wearied  to 
death,  and  running  about  destroys  much  of  the 
crop,  or  injuries  the  young  plants.  To  prevent  this 
that  distinguished  gentleman  and  capital  farmer, 
Major  Lee  of  Prince  Georges  Co.,  Md.  tried  the  ex- 
periment and  found  it  succeeded  well.  He  treats,  as 
I  learn  from  good  authority,  his  colts  as  calves  are 


often  treated.  When  a  few  days  old,  eight  or  ten, 
the  colts  are  taken  from  their  dam^,  and  weaned  by 
being  haltered  in  a  darkened  stable,  and  learned  to 
drink  diluted  milk  for  a  few  days,  then  skimmed 
milk,  and  soon  clotted  milk  or  clabber,  of  which 
they  soon  become  as  fond  as  pigs  are  ;  nice  hay,  cut 
fine  and  softened  with  water  is  placed  before  them, 
which,  with  a  little  green  grass  sometimes,  they 
soon  learn  to  eat.  In  a  few  days  they  are  weaned, 
then  turned  out  to  pasture  in  a  lot  convenient  and 
called  up  morning  and  night,  haltered  and  given 
their  milk.  If  the  weather  be  stormy  they  are  left 
in  the  stable  and  fed  with  hay.  As  winter  ap- 
proaches and  the  milk  becomes  scarce,  grain  in 
small  quantities  is  substituted.  In  this  way  I  am 
assured  his  colts  are  as  well  formed  and  grow  large 
if  not  larger  than  colts  reared  the  usual  way  by 
running  with  the  mares.  They  are  always  gentle, 
stand  by  the  halter,  and  broken  or  gentled  more 
easily  than  left  untamed  until  wanted  for  service. 
Another  advantage  is,  the  mares  not  nursing  are 
surer  to  breed,  are  better  able  to  do  hard  work,  keep 
in  better  ©rder,  and  not  having  the  system  so  much 
exhausted  by  breeding,  as  if  they  nursed  their  young. 
Under  this  system,  more  colts  can  be  reared,  and  it 
is  said,  better  colts,  than  under  the  old  system, 
where  they  run  with  the  dam  all  summer,  she  hard 
worked  and  the  colt  half  starved,  and  then  weaned 
by  being  turned  suddenly  to  shift  for  itself  in  a  corn 
field  of  dried  fodder  and  crab-grass,  and  wintered 
with  the  cattle  on  straw  and  corn  stalk  fodder,  per- 
haps without  shelter.  The  celebrated  racer  and 
getter  of  racers  in  the  Olden  Times  of  Maryland 
racing — Hall's  Union,"  lost  his  dam  when  he  was 
foaled  and  was  reared  on  cow's  milk.  He  became 
so  fond  of  it,  that  he  consumed  the  milk  of  three 
cows  before  he  was  nine  months  old — but  he  was 
allowed  the  fresh  milk  drawn  three  times  a  day  and 
given  direct  from  the  cows.  After  he  was  gradually 
weaned  from  the  milk  he  was  given  meal  gruel 
gradually  made  thicker  until  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
oats  and  hominy.  Young  colts  should  be  fed  the 
first  winter  on  oats  and  corn  ground  together  about 
as  fine  as  small  hominy,  and  unsifted,  with  an  oc- 
casional mixture  of  ship-stuff  or  bran. 

Canada  Tliistle 
Is  a  horrible  pest,  and  becomes  so  from  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  never  ap- 
pears in  large  quantity  at  first,  but  one  seed  dropt 
by  a  bird  or  brought  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  will 
soon  rear  a  numerous  family.  The  only  way  to 
keep  clear  of  it  is  to  destroy  every  one  that  is  seen. 
If  every  man  in  a  neighborhood  carefully  uprooted 
each  plant  that  first  appeared  on  his  farm,  the  pest 
would  be  soon  gotten  rid  of  at  little  cost  or  trouble. 
It  can  thus  be  more  easily  destroyed  than  that  other 
intolerable  running  weed,  called  in  this  section 
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Sand-burr, which  is  as  bad  for  land  and  animal 
as  the  Thistle,  and  much  more  troublesome  to  eradi- 
cate, for  it  is  an  insidious,  sneaking,  soft  little  plant 
that  comes  up  on  sandy  land  as  thick  as  hair  on  a 
cow,  grows  with  rapidity,  and  spreads  over  the 
ground  like  running  briars,  rearing  at  every  joint  a 
short  spear  tufted,  and  studded  with  small  burrs 
sharp  as  needles  and  burying  themselves  into  the 
hair  or  flesh  at  the  least  touch,  holding  on  as  tight 
as  ticks.  Nothing  will  destroy  it  but  first  burning 
its  stubble  and  then  thorough  cultivation  for  at 
least  two  years. 

Agricultural  and  JMLechanlcal  Association. 

Your  July  number,  it  is  not  flattery  to  say,  is  a 
crack  number  ;  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  on  a 
variety  of  useful  subjects,  but  is  more  than  usually 
agreeable  to  the  farmer- reader,  because  it  heralds  the 
opening  in  October  of  the  "  Maryland  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Association."  This  is  an 
institution  much  needed  since  the  old  society  closed 
its  labors,  after  having  rendered  incalculable  bene- 
fits to  the  farmers,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Such  an  association  of  agriculturists 
and  mechanics  must  necessarily  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  these  twin  callings,  inseparably  bound  to 
each  other  as  they  are  by  a  mutuality  of  feeling  and 
interest,  and  conducted  as  this  society  will  be  upon 
a  grand  scale,  under  the  management  of  reliable 
business  men  of  worth  and  ability,  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  and  experience  in  such  matters,  it  will 
and  must  prove  a  success,  and  rapidly  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  State  and  add  to 
the  commercial  and  rural  wealth  of  town  and 
country.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  when 
I  add,  that  in  looking  over  the  list  of  premiums,  I 
was  surprised  not  to  find  a  single  premium  for  essays 
on  different  subjects,  or  premiums  for  encouraging 
experiments  in  culture  of  crops,  renovation  of  soil, 
horticulture  and  such  things  of  more  importance 
and  requiring  more  labor,  thought,  patient  research, 
talent  and  energetic  enterprises  than  curing  bacon 
hams,  or  growing  the  largest  pumpkin  ;  but  it  is  in 
its  infanc}',  and  such,  with  other  grave  and  more 
solid  matters  will  be  attended  to  in  time.  So  far, 
the  executive  committee  have  done  much  for  our 
people  to  be  proud  of  and  deserve  our  gratitude. 


Annual  Fair  op  the  Montgomery  Aqricdltural 
Society. — The  Fair  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  of  September  next,  at  Rockville, 
Md.  The  Executive  Committee  have  issued  the  List 
of  Premiums,  which  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
Our  manufacturers  and  others  would  do  well  to 
present  to  the  people  of  Montgomery  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  through  this  Fair,  the  evidences  of 
their  gkill  as  mechanics  and  producers. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  July  21,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

I  read  your  valuable  magazine  carefully  every 
month,  looking  anxiously  for  it  and  always  for 
some  article  on  my  "hobby,"  sheep  raising — see- 
ing valuable  articles  from  observing  and  experienced 
farmers  containing  varied  and  important  informa- 
tion, but  none  on  sheep.  I  trust  you  will  not  deem 
it  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  young  farmer  ia 
adding  his  mite  to  communications  of  such  value 
daily  received  by  you — "but  pass  my  imperfec- 
tions by" — my  object  being  to  give  my  experience 
on  that,  the  most  profitable  branch  of  stock-raising, 
with  the  hope  of  calling  out  something  good.  Ex- 
perience show  us  we  live  in  a  climate  particularly 
adapted  to  sheep  raising ;  being  free  from  diseases 
which  often  play  such  sad  havock  amongst  flocks. 
I  bought  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ewes — 
average  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  head. 
In  that  flock  were  several  fine  Southdown  and  Cots- 
wold  ewes,  with  a  very  fine  Cotswold  buck.  The 
wool  was  in  a  bad  condition  when  the  sheep  were 
bought,  but  sold  for  one  dollar  per  head.  Lambs 
to  over  the  number  of  ewes  were  dropped  about 
the  second  week  in  February — those  from  South- 
down and  Cotswold  ewes  were  very  fine.  In  May  I 
picked  out  all  of  the  finest  ewes,  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, and  forty  ewe  lambs — the  cross  between  the 
Cotswold  and  Southdown  and  the  genuine  Cots- 
wold— sold  balance  with  wool  for  thirty-eight  dol- 
lars more  than  original  cost  of  flock ;  add  to  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  present  value  of  my 
flock  ;  a  clear  profit  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars  on  an  investment  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  cost  of  feed  in  winter  being  about  three  dollars 
(three  hundred  pounds  hay) — when  snow  was  on. 
the  ground.  I  only  had  to  contend  against  dogs, 
which  I  am  confident  were  kept  oS  by  a  dozen  bells 
put  upon  the  sheep,  the  noise  of  which,  on  approach, 
frightening  the  meanest  and  most  cowardly  of  ani- 
mals, a  sheep-killing  dog.  The  sheep  were  kept  fat 
by  constant  salting  and  a  tolerable  fair  pasture.  It 
has  been  argued  that  salt  was  injurious  in  winter 
season.  I  saw  no  bad  effects  from  it;  the  idea 
being  advanced  when  the  sheep  are  on  dry  food. 
Flies  are  said  to  be  somewhat  injurious  in  summer. 
Mr.  Cockrell's  plan,  being  salt  sprinkled  upon  tar, 
at  salting  place.  Sheep  lick  the  salt  and  the  tar  is 
smeared  upon  its  nose,  which  catches  the  young 
worm  from  the  egg  of  the  fly  before  reaching  the 
nose.  As  this  branch  of  farming  will  pay,  I  trust 
this  poor  apology  for  a  letter  will  call  forth  some- 
thing useful  as  well  as  ornamental ;  giving  views  on 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  showing  best  cross,  best 
mode  of  wintering,  general  treatment,  time  of  put- 
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ting  bucks  with  ewes,  at  what  age  to  wean  lambs, 
and  in  fact  every  suggestion  experience  may  make. 
The  harvest  is  over  with  us — a  good  one — as  the 
reports  from  everywhere  show.  Farmers  are  gen- 
erally in  good  spirits.  I  unite  with  them  and  you 
in  gratitude  to  the  Disposer  of  Events  for  the  abund- 
ance which  has  crowned  the  early  harvest,  and 
earnestly  wish  the  like  return  from  the  latter  har- 
vest and  the  succeeding  year,  all  that  happiness 
which  abundant  crops  and  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  instrumental  in  extending  useful  informa- 
tion are  calculated  to  produce.  Yours, 

Smada. 


How  to  make  a  Thick  Osage  Hedge. 

Considerable  anxiety  is  now  being  manifested  here- 
abouts by  many  farmers  in  regard  to  fences.  Fenc- 
ing material  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  fire-wood,  is 
steadily  growing  scarcer  and  dearer.  Fences  on 
every  hand  decaying  must  be  renewed  in  some  way  ; 
and,  driven  by  necessity,  farmers  are  gradually 
planting  Osage  orange  and  honey  locust  hedges. — 
Many  have  tried  white  willow,  but  generally  failed 
to  make  a  fence,  either  through  want  of  knowledge 
of  how  to  manage  it,  or  neglect,  or  both.  We  have 
some  Osage  hedges  in  this  country  fifteen  years  old 
and  there  is  no  winter-killing  ;  they  are  generally 
on  sandy,  gravelly  ground,  with  a  porous  or  dry 
subsoil. 

I  want  to  tell  your  readers  how  to  grow  or  train 
the  Osage  so  as  to  make  a  tight  fence  that  will  stop 
pigs,  chickens,  and  even  rabbits  to  a  great  extent. — 
Set  the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  apart;  cultivate 
well  the  first  season.  In  the  fall  mulch  it  well  to 
prevent  winter-killing.  This  mulch  will  keep  the 
weeds  down,  with  a  little  attention,  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  will  also  give  a  vigorous  growth  to  the 
hedge.  After  three  years'  growth  in  hedge-row, 
plow  a  deep  furrow  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
irom  the  hedge,  with  landside  of  plow  next  the  hedge 
and  have  two  men,  one  with  a  shovel,  the  other 
wiih  buck  mitts  and  thick  boots  to  bend  (not  cut) 
the  hedge  and  tramp  it  to  a  horizontal  position,  or 
level  with  the  ground  diagonally  with  the  line  of 
hedge.  Tramp  the  tops  in  the  furrow,  and  throw 
dirt  on  them  to  hold  them  in  position,  leaving  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  the  base  uncovered. — 
Thus  treated  they  will  send  up  from  ten  to  twenty 
vigorous  sprouts  from  each  plant.  This  being  done 
in  April,  the  latter  part  ot  June  clip  it  within  six 
inches  of  base  of  sprouts.  The  September  follow- 
ing clip  it  six  inches  higher,  and  continue  the  clip- 
ping semi-annually  until  your  hedge  gets  the  desired 
height,  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  feet  thick  at  base 
and  impassable  to  man  or  brute. —  Ger.  Telegraph. 

Where  contentment  is  there  is  a  feast. 


First  Annual  Fair  op  the  Carroll  County  Agri- 
cultural Society. — We  have  received  the  List  of 
Premiums  and  Regulations  of  this  Fair,  to  be  held 
in  Westminster  on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  1st  of  October,  1869.  The  list  of  pre- 
miums is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  agricultural  pub- 
lic, as  we  are  assured  that  the  attendance  as  well  as 
the  display  will  be  unusually  large.  The  Fair 
grounds  are  located  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  at 
the  east  end  of  Westminster,  and  contain  thirty 
acres  of  land,  enclosed  with  substantial  fence  nine 
feet  high,  with  stabling  suflBcient  to  accommodate 
over  three  hundred  head  of  stock.  There  is  also  on 
the  ground  a  track  of  half  a  mile  long,  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  following  are  the  oflficers  of  the  Society  : 
President,  John  E.  Smith ;  Vice-President,  Jere- 
miah Rinehart;  Secretary,  William  A.  McKellip; 
Treasurer,  Richard  Manning;  Managers,  David 
Fowble,  Geo.  W.  Matthews,  Edward  Lynch,  Hash- 
abiah  Haines,  John  L.  Reifsnider. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College. — Com- 
modore Buchanan  having  vacated  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
located  near  Bladensburg,  the  trustees  have  elected 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Regester,  D.  D.,  at  present  a  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  a  gen- 
tleman eminently  qualified  by  his  administrative 
abilities  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  .  the 
position. 

Fine  Oats. — Mr.  J.  H.  Quimby,  residing  in  Har- 
ford county,  exhibited  to  the  editors  of  the  .Aegis 
and  Intelligencer,  about  the  16th  of  July  last,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  oats  raised  by  him.  They  were  of 
a  variety  called  the  "Norway  oats."  One  seed 
raised  thirteen  stalks  and  another  eleven,  and  each 
stalk  contains  an  average  ef  two  hundred  grains. 
Mr.  Quimby  sowed  two  bushels  of  these  oats  on  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and  expects  to  raise  at 
least  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  variety 
was  never  before  cultivated  in  this  vicinity.  Farmers 
would  do  well  to  give  this  their  attention,  as  the 
introduction  of  so  prolific  a  variety  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  their  interests  if  successfully  accomplished. 

CocELE.— iyopma  Githago).  The  common  cockle 
has  a  blue  flower  and  black  seed.  It  grows  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  has  from  90,000  to  100,000 
grains  to  a  pound  of  seed.  The  large  cockle  is  very 
hard  to  get  out  of  seed  wheat.  It  should  be  pulled 
j  up  in  the  field,  and  the  seed  wheat  should  be  picked 
over  by  hand,  if  it  contains  any. — Farm  Journal. 

j   :  

Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture — The  July  number  of 
this  monthly  well  sustains  its  high  reputation.   Eostou: — 
i  Tilton  &  Co.— $3  per  year. 
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WINE  MAKING. 

Iq  answer  to  enquiries  made  by  W.  B,  J.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, we  submit  the  following  modes  of  making 
wine  from  grapes  and  blackberries  : — 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  wine  making.  Being  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  experience,  we  presume  they  can  be 
followed  with  safety  : 

"The  well-ripened  bunches  of  grapes  are  cut  from 
the  vine,  and  all  unsound  or  immature  berries  picked 
out.  Each  dav's  picking  is  mashed  at  night,  by 
pounding  in  a  barrel  with  a  beetle — stem  and  ber- 
ries— or  passing  them  through  a  nJill.  The  con- 
tents are  put  upon  a  press,  where  about  one-third  of 
the  best  juice  runs  off  without  any  pressure.  After 
the  first  pressing,  the  outer  edges  of  the  'cheese'  are 
cut  off  for  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  parings  thrown 
upon  the  top,  and  the  screws  again  turned.  This 
is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  but  the  juice  from  the 
list  pressing  is  dark  and  astringent,  and  is  only 
capable  of  making  an  inferior  wine  ;  hence  it  should 
be  kept  separate.  The  juice  from  the  first  pressing 
is  put  in  large  casks,  allowing  space  for  fermenta- 
tion. No  brandy  or  sugar  should  be  added  to  the 
best  Catawba  juice,  as  it  makes  a  better  wine  with- 
out, and  is  strong  enough  to  keep  well.  One  end  of 
a  syphon  is  placed  in  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask,  and 
the  other  end  terminates  in  a  pail  of  water.  The 
fermentation  commences  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  generated  passes  through  this  pipe 
and  bubbles  up  through  the  water  in  the  pail. 
This  will  show  how  rapidly  the  fermentation  is 
going  on,  and  when  it  ceases.  In  ten  or  fourteen 
days  the  syphon  may  be  removed,  and  the  casks 
filled  up,  and  the  bung-hole  driven  lightly — in  a 
month  tightly.  In  mid-winter  the  wine  is  carefully 
drawn  off  into  other  casks,  and  the  lees,  added  to 
the  pomace  of  the  grapes,  are  used  to  make  brandy. 

"The  wine  will  be  clear  and  pleasant  to  drink  in 
a  month  or  two  after  the  first  fermentation  ceases. 
A  slight  second  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 
spring,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  loosen  the 
bungs ;  when  it  is  over,  the  wine  will  be  clear  in 
two  or  three  months,  and  safe  to  bottle,  but  it  is 
usually  better  to  defer  it  until  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  only  secret  of  wine  making  }§  to  have 
wpll  ripened  grapes,  perfectly  clean  press,  casks  and 
everything  else  used,  and  having  the  casks  con- 
stantly bung  full  after  fermentation,  so  that  no  air 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  new  wine." 

The  following  on  wine  making  was  written  for 
Dcwning's  Horticulturist,  some  years  since,  by  the 
late  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  most 
experienced  Vintner  in  this  country 

"We  gathef  our  grapes  at  full  maturity;  care- 


fully pick  off  all  green,  rotten,  and  decayed  grapes  ; 
pass  them  as  speedily  as  possible  through  a  machine, 
(thoroughly  seasoned,  and  all  possible  taste  from 
the  wood  extracted,)  to  separate  the  stems  from  the 
grapes,  and  mash  them,  without  breaking  the  seed. 
Instead  of  placing  them  in  a  towel  and  bowl,  we 
place  them  on  a  large  clean  press,  in  which  not  a 
nail  is  driven,  and  the  wood  of  which  has  been  fully 
seasoned ;  and  even  if  of  beech  wood,  should  not 
allow  a  particle  of  the  taste  of  the  wood  to  remain 
in  it.  Press  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  keeping  the 
last  hard  pressing  separate  from  the  earlier  run- 
nings. Place  the  must  in  clean  casks,  from  which 
no  taste  could  be  obtained  from  the  wood,  or  any 
previous  brandy  or  wine  holdings,  unless  from 
liquor  from  the  same  kind  of  grape.  We  immedi- 
ately place  the  cask  in  a  cool  cellar,  do  not  fill  it 
entirely,  but  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  commences, 
stop  the  passage  of  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the 
grape  as  far  as  possable,  by  putting  in  a  tight  bung, 
through  which  passes  a  crooked  syphon  into  the 
cask  to  receive  the  air ;  and  the  opposite  end  of  the 
crooked  syphon  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  ;  and 
the  syphon  is  continued  until  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  over,  when  the  syphon  is  taken  out  and  a 
tight  bung  driven  in,  giving  air  by  a  small  gimlet 
hole  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days  ; 
after  which  all  air  is  excluded  till  the  wine  is  clear, 
when  it  is  racked,  and  the  cask  thereafter  kept  full 
and  tight.  If  we  wish  a  superior  article,  we  do  not 
deem  it  fit  for  bottling  till  four  or  five  years  old. 
If  fining  were  necessary,  and  isinglass  or  the  white 
of  eggs,  to  fine  a  pipe,  cost  $20,  we  should  never 
think  of  using  beech  chips." 

Pick  the  grapes  off  the  stems  when  fully  ripe,  re- 
jecting bad  ones.  Pass  them  through  one  of  the 
Wine  Mills  to  tear  open  the  skins,  but  not  to  bruise 
the  pulp.  Press  moderately;  then  get  all  that  re- 
mains in  the  must  to  make  brandy  or  an  inferior 
wine  of.  Strftin  and  fill  into  clean  barrels  ;  then 
insert  a  bent  tube  tight  in  the  bung,  and  let  the 
lower  (outside)  end  rest  under  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  bucket,  so  that  while  all  the  gas  shall  escape, 
the  air  will  not  get  to  the  wine.  When  it  has  done 
fermenting,  rack  it  off  into  clean  barrels,  bung  it  up, 
and  set  in  a  cool  place;  bottle  it  in  a  few  months. 
The  great  secret  of  making  new  wine  is  to  select 
only  the  best  grapes,  and  not  press  out  the  sour  por- 
tion of  the  pulp.  Nothing  is  here  said  abo'it  the 
numerous  mixtures  of  water,  sugar  and  grape  juice, 
which  are  frequently  concocted  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  wine,  but  only  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
properly  fermented. 

Mrs.  Greenough  contributes  the  following  through 
the  Maine  Farmer : 
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There  is  no  wine  equal  to  blackberry  wine  when 
properly  made,  in  flavor  or  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  all  persons  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  should 
manufacture  enough  for  their  own  use  every  year, 
as  it  is  invaluable  in  sickness  as  a  tonic,  and  nothing 
is  a  better  remedy  for  bowel  complaint.  Measure 
your  berries  and  bruise  them;  to  every  gallon  add 
one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally;  then  strain 
ofiF  the  liquor  into  a  cask  ;  to  every  gallon  add  two 
pounds  of  sugar ;  cork  tight  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
following  October,  and  you  will  have  wine  ready 
for  use  without  further  labor,  that  every  family  will 
highly  appreciate  and  never  do  without  afterwards, 
if  they  can  help  it. 

To  make  a  wine  equal  in  value  to  Port,  take  ripe 
blackberries  or  dewberries ;  press  the  juice  from  j 
them^  let  stand  thirty-six  hours  to  ferment,  lightly  i 
covered  ;  skim  off  whatever  rises  to  the  top  ;  then  j 
to  every  gallon  of  the  juice  add  one  quart  of  water! 
and  three  of  sugar,  (brown  will  do;)  let  it  stand  in  { 
an  open  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours ;  skim  and 
strain  it,  then  barrel  it ;  let  it  stand  eight  or  nine 
months,  when  it  should  be  racked  off  and  bottled 
and  corked  close — age  improves  its  quality. 


To  Make  Cider. 

Pick  all  the  apples,  rejecting  those  not  sound, 
wash  them  clean,  and  afterwards  let  them  lie  and 
get  dry.  Grind  and  press  them,  using  no  water  or 
straw,  or  any  substance  that  will  give  the  cider  an 
unpleasant  taste,  as  on  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of 
the  apples  depends  the  quality  of  the  cider.  Strain 
the  juice  through  woolen  or  other  close  bag,  put 
into  clean  barrels,  and  set  in  a  moderately  cool  place, 
keeping  the  barrel  full  all  the  time,  so  that  the  im- 
purities may  work  off"  at  the  bung.  After  it  has 
done  fermenting,  carefully  rack  it  off,  let  it  stand  a 
few  days,  and  bung  it  up.  As  the  air  tends  to  sour 
the  cider,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  a  bent  tin 
tube,  one  end  fastened  in  the  bung  and  the  other  to 
drop  down  into  a  bucket  of  water.  This  will  let  all 
the  gas  pass  off,  and  not  let  the  air  get  to  the  cider. 
The  quicker  the  pomace  is  pressed  after  being 
ground  the  lighter  will  the  color  be,  and  darker  if 
not  pressed  for  twenty-four  hours  after  being  ground. 
The  cider  from  the  second  and  third  pressing  will  ba 
the  richest.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  making  wine, 
as  a  severe  pressure  on  the  must  makes  sour  wine. 
Cider-making  should  be  conducted  with  all  the  care 
that  wine-making  is. 

Most  any  good  sour  apple  will  make  cider,  but 
more  generally  an  apple  full  of  juice,  and  not  very 
good  to  eat,  will  make  the  best.  The  Virginia  crab 
.perhaps  excels  all  other  apples  for  cider-making. 

When  bottJ^  «.p  with  a  Utt4e  rock  candy,  and 


wired,  it  will,  after  standing  some  time,  sparkle  like 
champagne  when  opened. 

To  get  cider  very  strong,  expose  it  in  a  tub  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  and  remove  the  ice  that  forms. 
As  this  can  be  only  water,  it  leaves  the  cider  that 
remains  of  additional  strength. 

Any  substance  put  in  to  arrest  the  fermentation  is 
of  doubtful  value,  as  all  good  cider  must  be  perfectly 
fermented  to  be  healthy.  You  had  better  depend 
rather  on  careful  and  cleaa  making,  and  bottla 
tigbtly  at  the  proper  time. — Hickok. 


Salt  and  Lime  Mixture  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

This  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  one  bushel  of 
salt  in  the  least  water  possible,  and  then  slacking 
with  this  three  bushels  of  lime  hot  from  the  kiln. — 
This  is  all  the  salt  that  can  be  used  by  this  method 
to  slake  the  lime.  The  most  valuable  lime  is  that 
made  from  burning  oyster  and  clam  shells.  Another 
method  recommended  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  is  to  mix 
one  bushel  of  salt  with  two  of  lime  dry,  under  cov- 
er, and  allow  it  gradually  to  decompose,  and  unite 
the  chlorine  of  the  salt  with  the  lime.  It  may  be 
turned  occasionally  for  two  or  three  months,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  well  united  together.  And 
whatever  way  is  taken  to  form  the  mixture,  it  should 
not  be  used  immediately  ;  but  should  remain  incor- 
porated at  least  six  weeks,  that  the  chemical  union 
may  be  well  formed.  The  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  are— the  chlorine  of  the  salt  unites  with 
the  lime  and  forms  a  coarse  chloride  of  lime — the 
soda  of  the  salt  is  mostly  set  free,  and  probably 
slowly  attracts  carbonite  of  soda.  This  mixture  has 
a  remarkable  decomposing  power,  and  if  you  mix 
three  or  four  bushels  of  it  with  a  cord  of  swamp 
muck,  leaves,  or  any  vegetable  matter,  it  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  a  powder.  Tt  is  most  excellent  to  mix 
with  coarse  manure  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing 
it  and  rendering  it  fine.  After  thes  our  muck  from 
wet  places  is  decomposed  by  the  salt  and  lime,  it  is 
then  in  ripe  condition  to  be  composted  with  barn- 
yard manure,  and  compost  becomes  as  valuable  as 
the  barn-yard  manure  alone.  Almost  every  farm 
has  a  supply  of  muck  which  might  be  turned  into 
valuable  manure. — Toronto  Telegraph. 


'■^Hearth  and  Home." — The  number  for  July  17th,  is  a 
specially  fine  one,  both  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
matter  and  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  illustrations.  It 
contains  the  beginning  of  the  very  interesting  story,  "  The 
Romance  of  a  Rich  Young  Girl,"  will  be  found  to  possess  all 
these  qualities  in  an  equally  marked  degree.  The  illus- 
trations were  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for  the 
Hearth  and  Home  in  Paris,  by  eminent  artists.  It  also  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  the  poet  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  with  a 
view  of  his  residence,  Cedar-Mere.  Published  by  Petten- 
gill.  Bates  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  $4  per  annum,  and  is  worth 
all  the  money. 
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TRANSPLANTING  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  is  the  best  time 
in  autumn  to  set  out  trees  ?  Can  we  do  it  while  the 
leaves  are  jet  green,  or  wait  till  near  winter,  after 
they  have  all  fallen  ?  The  answer  may  be,  Do  it 
whenever  the  work  can  be  well  done,  and  while  the 
soil  is  in  proper  condition  as  to  dryness,  for  work- 
ing properly.  If  done  early,  the  leaves  must  be  all 
first  carefully  stripped  ofiF,  to  prevent  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  We  have  known  trees  to 
have  been  entirely  spoiled  in  a  few  hours  by  wilting, 
from  carelessness  in  not  removing  the  leaves  when 
taken  up.  In  the  northern  States,  nurserymen 
usually  commence  digging  by  the  first  of  October. 
Some  trees  have  entirely  ceased  growing  by  this 
time,  including  generally  cherries,  plums  and 
standard  pears.  If  the  leaves  are  removed,  they 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  as  well  as 
at  any  time  in  autumn  or  the  following  spring. — 
Others  have  not  tully  completed  the  ripening  of  the 
young  wood,  which  is  effected  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  leaves.  The  only  harm  done  in  taking 
them  up  at  this  time,  is  in  giving  unmatured  shoots 
on  some  parts  of  the  trees,  instead  of  those  well  rip- 
ened and  hardened  ;  and  the  result  will  be  that 
some  of  the  tips  may  be  nipped  by  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter, or  they  will  not  start  in  spring  with  so  much 
certainty  and  vigor.  Hardy  kinds,  such  as  the  ap- 
ple, will  not  be  much  injured  in  this  way  ;  and  the 
peach,  although  tender,  should  be  shortened  back 
in  spring  in  any  case. 

It  will  be  safe,  therefore,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
take  up  trees  any  time  after  the  first  of  October — 
care  being  taken  to  do  the  work  well,  as  already 
indicated. 

The  soil  should  be  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
easily  made  fine  and  mellow,  so  that  it  may  be  filled 
in  perfectly  among  the  roots  without  having  in- 
terstices. Staking  against  wind,  or  effecting  the 
same  purpose  by  a  small  mound  of  earth  about  the 
stem,  should  not  be  omitted. 

We  have  never  succeeded  better  than  by  taking 
up  trees  about  mid-autumn,  heeling  them  in  by 
burying  the  roots  and  half  the  stems  for  wintering, 
aud  setting  out  early  in  spring.  They,  however, 
do  quite  as  well  set  out  in  autumn,  provided  they 
iue  imrdy  sorts,  and  the  site  is  not  a  windy  one. — 
In  heeling  in  for  winter,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
till  in  all  the  interstices  among  the  roots  very  com- 
pactly with  fine  earth.  Many  trees  are  needlessly 
lost  by  carelessness  in  this  particular.  The  roots 
Hie  injured  by  dryness  or  mouldiness,  and  the  mice 
find  easy  access  among  the  cavities.  To  exclude 
mice  effectually,  the  heeling  ground  should  be  clean 
and  a  smooth  mound  of  earth  raised  on  all  sides 
about  the  trees.— John  J.  Thomas. 


Remedy  for  Peach  Wormi 

A  correspondent  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  Mr. 
I.  G.  Mask,  of  Moorfield,  West  Virginia,  writes  as 
follows  on  the  destruction  of  this  terrible  pest : 

"  There  is  a  handy  means  for  the  destruction  of 
this  heretofore  fatal  enemy  to  the  peach  tree,  which 
is  practiced  here,  which  has  proved  certain  beyond 
perad venture.  It  is  simple,  of  easy  application  and 
expeditious.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  boiling 
water  applied  to  the  collar  of  the  tree,  in  quan- 
tities varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  In 
small  trees,  say  one  inch  in  diameter,  half  a  pint  is 
suflScient,  and  a  pint  is  enough  for  larger  ones.  Re- 
move the  earth  from  around  the  tree  a  few  inches 
from  the  body  and  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  just 
pour  the  water  boiling  hot  on  the  exposed  roots, 
and  it  will  kill  every  egg  as  well  as  worm,  with 
positive  certainty.  It  has  been  tried  here  time  and 
again  upon  trees  that  were  more  than  half  killed, 
and  a  perfect  restoration  has  been  the  result  in  every 
case.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  ef- 
fects on  the  trees.  Where  a  large  number  of  trees 
have  to  be  operated  upon,  a  fire  should  be  made  in 
the  orchard  for  heating  the  water,  so  that  it  can  be 
applied  boiling  hot.  Considering  the  importance 
of  this  remedy  to  peach  growers  who  may  not  have 
heard  of  it,  I  deem  it  but  common  justice  to  give  it 
circulation  through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  Its 
certainty  as  a  remedy  may  be  implicitly  relied 
upon." 

Setting  Out  Strawberry  Beds. 

Strawberry  plants  can  now  be  set  out  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  It  is 
true  August  is  generally  a  very  warm  and  very  dry 
month,  but  in  case  of  the  absence  of  rain  the  newly 
planted  beds  must  be  watered  every  day  or  two  until 
they  become  established. 

The  bed  should  not  be  in  a  damp  situation  or  the 
soil  heavy.  Dig  deep,  pulverize  finely,  and  apply 
a  pretty  heavy  dose  of  good  barnyard  manure.  Let 
the  divisions  be  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  width 
and  as  long  as  may  be  desirable.  Set  the  plants 
about  eighteen  inches  apart,  insert  them  in  the 
ground  firmly  but  not  deeply,  and  then  keep  clear 
of  all  grass  and  weeds. 

As  to  the  varieties,  we  would  choose  for  our  own 
planting  the  following:  "Triumph,"  "Russell," 
and  "  Hovey,"  and  if  we  wished  another,  Jucunda. 
They  should  be  planted  in  this  wise  in  making  up  a 
full  bed,  with  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  divisions  : 
I  Triumph,  2  Jucunda,  3  Ilovey,  4  Russell.  In  this 
way  a  fine  crop  is  assured  with  as  much  certainty 
as  anything  can  be.  The  last  of  November  protect 
the  plants  with  a  light  covering  of  straw  the  first 
year ;  after  that,  if  needed,  light  manure  may  be 
substituted  as  a  covering. 

A  half  crop  may  be  expected  the  first  season.  A 
mulch  of  straw  cut  two  or  three  inches  long  will 
keep  the  ground  moist  and  cool,  which  this  berry 
likes,  and  smother  the  weeds.  This  should  be  ap- 
plied the  first  part  of  April.  An  application  of  spent 
tan  is  also  excellent. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 
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From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

THE  VINE  IN  EUROPE. 

Observations  by  an  American  Vine-Grower. 

Practical  Details  for  Practical  Men. 
Sketches  in  Switzerland  and  Italy- 

BY  CLARK  BELL. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Leaving  Switzerland  for  Italy,  yoa  do  well  to 
leave  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  at  Brieor,  and  com- 
mence the  ascent  and  passage  of  the  Alps  by  that 
magnificent  road  constructed  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
known  as  the  "  Simplon  Pass." 

You  leave  behind  you  the  region  of  cultivated 
lands.  You  see  no  more  the  vine  or  vineyards,  and 
are  shortly  in  the  land  of  eternal  snows  and  cold. 
You  pass  by  the  wonderful  galleries  and  tunnels, 
made  to  resist  even  the  avalanche,  over  the  well 
nigh  impassible  steeps  of  these  magnificent  moun- 
tains. As  you  approach  the  summit  you  meet  with 
the  houses  of  refuge,  erected  for  the  safety  of  storm- 
stayed  travellers,  and  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard, 
with  its  monks,  and  the  celebrated  dogs  of  the  breed 
named  after  their  order,  right  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  pass,  with  the  enormous  glacier  of  the  Sim- 
plon  overhanging  the  mountain  top  behind  it,  while 
quite  near  you  is  the  majestic  Mount  Rosa,  with  its 
whole  top  capped  with  an  enormous  glacier  that 
overlaps  and  rolls  down  like  a  mantle  on  its  enor- 
mous shoulder. 

Looking  forward  you  see,  at  the  great  distance 
spread  out  before  you,  the  beautiful  fertile  fields  of 
Italy,  and  behind  you  take  your  last  look  at  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  and  of  French  Switzerland. 

Descending  more  rapidly  than  your  ascent,  you 
soon  leave  the  uncultivated  heights  behind  you  and 
come  by  this  route  to  the  Italian  Frontier,  and  pass 
shortly 

Into  Italy. 

On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  even  while  you 
are  still  in  Switzerland,  the  grape,  the  vine,  and  the 
culture  seem  wholly  Italian,  differing  as  widely  in 
their  characteristics  as  the  people  themselves  ;  and 
on  all  the  Italian  slopes  of  the  Alps  down  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  the  vine  and  its  treatment  is 
wholly  different  from  that  upon  the  French  side. 

The  vine  on  the  Italian  slope  is  planted  in  rows, 
about  twelve  feet  apart,  and  often  a  much  greater 
distance,  and  these  vines  are  suffered  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  then  they  are  train- 
ed out  on  a  rude  arbor,  usually  six  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  fruit  is  picked  from  un- 
derneath this  overhanging  arbor  and  from  above 
the  head  of  the  picker. 

I  saw  in  many  vineyards  the  vine  staked  out  later- 
ally from  the  row,  and  trained  and  cultivated  to 
this  lateral  stake,  instead  of  an  overhanging  arbor, 
but  this  culture  was  exceptional  and  the  former  al- 
most universal. 

This  method  of  culture  was  in  vogue  at  Domo 
Dosola  and  all  the  villages  after  you  pass  the  Italian 
frontier,  on  the  Simplon  route  over  the  Alps,  and 
indeed  all  through  the  country  of  the  Italian  lakes 
which  are  surrounded  by  mountains. 

It  is  safe  in  speaking  of  Italy  to  say  that  this  cul- 
ture is  universal  on  all  the  southern  slope  of  the 


Alps,  and  for  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  mountains,  and  until  you  strike  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  where  it 
wholly  changes. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  that  flow  down  from 
the  high  Alps  into  the  lakes  of  Italy  the  silk  worm 
tree  is  largely  grown  and  constantly  in  connection 
with  the  vine.  The  vine  will  be  planted  in  rows 
and  trained  on  its  arbor  trellis  ;  then  a  row  of  the 
mulberry  trees  will  be  planted,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and  oftentimes 
crops  of  cereals  will  be  grown  in  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  row  of  vines  and  the  row  of  trees. 

The  vine  itself  is  wholly  different  as  you  reach 
Italy,  and  is  very  much  larger  and  more  luxuriant 
than  in  France  or  Switzerland. 

The  contrast  is  extraordinary  in  the  vine  between 
Italy  and  the  French  portion  of  Switzerland. 

I  saw  between  Domo  Dosola  and  Baveno,  on  Lake 
Maggiore,  as  I  drove  along  the  valley  of  the  Italian 
River,  grape  vines  at  least  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
looking  almost  like  trees,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  not  as  old  as  the  Swiss  vines  I  examined  at 
Sion,  a  century  old,  but  not  two  inches  in  diameter. 

The  vine  in  this  portion  of  Italy  more  resembles 
in  its  strength  and  luxuriance  the  vines  in  America, 
frequently  spreading  and  reaching  over  a  large  ar- 
bor, and  more  luxuriant  and  strong  in  growth  than 
Western  New  York  or  the  celebrated  vineyards  at 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y.;  more  like  the  growth  I  have 
observed  in  Kansas  or  have  heard  described  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ill  BTortlxern  Italy. 

As  you  leave  the  mountains  and  strike  the  broad, 
fertile  and  beahtiful  plains  of  Lombardy,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  garden  of  Europe,  you 
encounter  a  wholly  different  method  of  cultivation. 

To  commence  with,  this  is  the  most  fertile,  pro- 
ductive and  highly  cultivated  land  of  all  Europe. 
We  have  in  America  no  cultivation  of  soils  that  I 
am  familiar  with,  except  in  gardens  or  in  single  and 
isolated  instances,  that  at  all  compares  with  this 
portion  of  Italy. 

Throughout  all  this  extensive  and  lovely  country 
are  planted,  in  rows  ot  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  apart,  the  mulberry  tree,  which  is  always  pruned 
square  off  at  the  top,  and  which,  no  matter  how 
old,  is  never  allowed  to  grow  high.  These  trees  are 
planted  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  and  between  these  rows  of  trees  crops  are 
planted  and  grown  of  roots,  cereals,  and  in  some 
cases  grass  and  even  meadow.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  resembles  one  vast  orchard,  or  rather 
garden,  with  the  mulberry  trees  set  thus  regularly 
and  carefully  throughout  it. 

At  the  root  of  each  of  these  mulberry  trees  are 
planted  the  vines,  and  never  less  than  three  roots 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  even  seven  or  eight  are 
thus  planted  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  trees,  and  the 
vine  trained  direct  into  the  tree.  The  tree  and  the 
vine  oftentimes  planted  at  about  the  same  time  grow 
thus  together,  the  tree  even  supporting  the  vine  and 
bearing  the  burden  of  its  fruit. 

This  culture  prevails  about  Milan,  Florence,  Ge- 
noa, Turin,  and,  indeed,  all  of  Northern  Italy.  In 
some  parts  the  tree  thus  supporting  the  vine  was 
willow,  and  sometimes  fruit  trees,  but  with  occa- 
sional exceptions  near  Florence  on  the  hill  sides, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Tuscany  I  observed  no  other 
culture. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  culture, 
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as  the  ^rape  thus  allowed  to  spread  and  planted  so 
sparsely  must  needs  produce  enormously,  as  all 
know  who  have  observed  in  our  own  country  what 
astonishing  results  are  often  seen  from  a  single  vine 
when  thus  allowed  to  grow  into  a  tree. 

It  is  very  ancient  at  all  events,  for  the  old  classic 
writers,  in  speaking  of  the  vines,  often  allude  to 
thera  as  growing  in  the  trees,  and  for  centuries  this 
h  as  been  the  Italian  system  of  culture.  The  system 
of  close  pruning,  as  practiced  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, is  wholly  discarded,  and  the  soil  is  nowhere 
devoted,  so  say,  exclusively  to  the  vine,  but  ever 
used  for  crops  and  tor  the  silk  worm,  whose  labor 
forms  a  very  important  product  of  Italy. 

In  many  parts  of  Italy  the  vine  thus  planted  is 
festooned  from  one  tree  to  another  in  the  row,  by 
the  extension  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  to 
connect  the  whole  row  of  trees  by  the  most  graceful 
festoons  of  the  vine,  and  nothing  can  excel  the 
beauty  of  this  manner  of  culture,  as  the  distance 
the  trees  are  apart  make  the  branches  of  the  vine 
bend  down  and  form  the  most  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque effects. 

Tlie  Wines  of  Italy, 

While  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  disputed  that 
Italy  possesses  by  far  the  most  favorable  climate  and 
natural  facilities  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the 
highest  perfection,  it  must  be  as  certainly  conceded 
that  her  wines  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  France  or 
of  Germany. 

The  result  of  my  observation  led  me  to  attribute 
this  result  to  three  causes  : 

1.  The  culture  itself;  being  planted  so  sparsely, 
trained  so  high,  with  little  or  no  pruning,  and  con- 
sequently with  little  care,  is  not  calculated  to  save 
and  husband  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  fruit. 

What  could  be  expected  of  a  vineyard  in  this 
country  which  would  be  suffered  to  run  so  at  large 
and  to  waste,  with  the  use  of  the  knife  almost 
wholly  ignored. 

2.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  system  of 
planting  crops  between  the  vines,  and  raising  the 
cereal  products  of  a  country  from  the  same  identical 
soil  that  produces  the  fruit,  must  enervate  the  grape, 
and  what  is  worse,  doubtless,  make  its  culture  and 
production  secondary,  in  the  mind  of  the  proprietor, 
to  his  other  crops. 

A  vineyard  to  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion should  be  planted  to  the  vine  alone,  and  it 
should  be  asked  to  produce  nothing  else  but  the 
grape.  Again,  this  mixture  of  husbandry  with  the 
work  of  the  vineyard  strikes  at  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  clearlliness,  care  and  delicacy  of  handling 
the  wine,  which  is  not  found  in  Italy,  and  which  in 
France  and  Germany  are  deemed  absolutely  and  in- 
dispensably essential  to  success  in  making  a  good 
wine. 

3.  Italy,  mainly  for  political  reasons,  and  on  ac- 
count of  her  anomalous  and  peculiar  position,  has 
not  been  an  exporter  of  wines,  to  a  large  extent. 

She  has  had  an  enormous  home  consumption, 
which  she  has  always  supplied. 

She  has  thus  lost  one  of  the  great  incentives  to 
excellence  in  the  production  of  her  wines,  and  this 
has  perhaps  been  one  powerful  reason  why  so  low 
a  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wines  in  Italy. 

The  grapes  are  never  carefully  separated  as  in 
France  or  Germany.  The  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe, 
sound  and  unsound,  is  taken  and  all  crushed  to- 
gether, and  all  varieties  promiscuously  intermingled 


and  trodden,  the  press  being  rarely  used.  They  are 
then  turned  into  vats,  usually  that  have  remained 
uncleaned  from  the  last  year's  vintage..  They  will 
not  suffer  the  wine  to  ferment  separately  and  undis- 
turbed, but  often  they  will  add  new  must  to  that 
which  is  undergoing  fermentation,  when  fermenta- 
tion is  at  its  height.  In  short,  all  those  essentials 
which  in  France  are  esteemed  indispensable  to  good 
wine,  are  ignored  in  Italy,  as  a  rule  ;  but  there 
are  some  exceptions,  and  consequently  some  most 
excellent  wine  is  produced. 

If  the  culture  was  as  carefully  conducted,  and 
the  same  treatment  of  the  must  observed  as  in 
France,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  very  su- 
perior wines  would  be  produced,  for  the  climate  is 
neither  equalled  or  excelled  in  all  Europe. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  vine  is  cultivated  here  when  the  enormous 
quantity  necessary  to  supply  the  home  demand  is 
considered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  production  for 
j)urposes  of  commerce. 

Throughout  Italy,  as  indeed  the  most  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  the  bottle  of  wine* is  ever  placed  on 
the  table  at  meals  by  the  side  of  each  plate.  It  oc- 
cupies, there  as  prominent  a  place  as  water  does  at 
our  own. 

Water  is  very  rarely  drank  except  it  is  mingled 
with  wine,  and  all  drink  wine  at  meals — men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  in 
Northern  Italy  any  so  poor  but  that  they  can  take 
the  common  or  ordinary  wine  with  their  food. 

If  that  meal  consisted  of  only  bread,  it  would  be 
washed  down  with  "vin  ordinaire." 

What  lager  is  to  the  German,  ale  or  porter  to  the 
Enslishman,  wine  is  to  the  Italian. 

The  use  of  spirits,  as  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  or 
brandy,  so  universal  in  Great  Britain  and  many 
parts  of  Northern  Europe,  is  quite  unknown  in  these 
countries  and  the  cutrast  between  these  people  and 
the  gin  and  whiskey  drinking  poor  of  Great  Britain, 
so  far  as  temperance  is  concerned,  is  very  marked 
and  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 

While  the  wines  usually  served  at  the  table  in 
Italy  are  poor,  there  are  good  wines  in  this  country. 
That  splendid  wine  grown  at  Naples  known  as  the 
"Lachryma  Christi,"  is  too  well  known  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  called  "The  Tears  of  Christ,"  and  is 
the  wine  which,  after  drinking,  a  Dutchman  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  :  "0  Christ,  why  didst  thou  not 
weep  in  my  country  !" 

There  are  some  brands  of  very  good  wine  made 
in  the  Roman  States,  as  the  "Albano,"  but  perhaps 
the  best  wines  produced  in  Italy  are  those  of  Tus- 
cany, where  more  pains  is  taken  by  certain  proprie- 
tors in  the  manufacture,  and  where  particular  vine- 
yards and  brands  have  established  reputations  based 
mainly  on  their  assimilating  more  to  French  me- 
thods in  the  making  and  treatment  of  their  wines, 
and  where  all  the  essentials  of  cleanliness  in  the 
casks,  care  in  the  fermentation  and  in  assorting  the 
ripe  and  unripe  fruit,  are  as  carefully  considered  as 
in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  or  German 
vineyards. 

(To  be  continued  in  <jiir  next.) 


The  English  rule  is  to  weigh  sheep  when  fattened, 
and  divide  the  weight  by  7  and  call  it  quarters. — 
Thus,  sheep  weighing  140  lbs.,  would  give  20  lbs. 
the  quarter  as  dead  weight.  If  the  sheep  are  in 
good  condition,  this  rule  is  sufBcient  for  all  pur- 
poses. Poor  sheep  will  fall  below  the  mark,  and 
extra  fat  ones  go  over  it. 
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"HEARTH  AND  HOME,"  PRIZE  SONG. 

The  following  song  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  songs,  to  be  entitled  to  the  prize  of  $100  offered  by 
the  '■^Hearth  and  Home.'''  That  committee  consisted  of  Miss 
Alice  Cary,  Bayard  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  C.  A.  Dana,  Esq. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HOME. 

Dark  is  the  night,  and  fitful  and  drearily 

Kushes  the  wind  like  the  waves  of  the  sea: 
Little  care  I,  as  here  I  sing  cheerily. 
Wife  at  my  side  and  my  baby  on  knee : 
King,  King,  crown  me  the  King  : 
Home  is  the  Kingdom  and  Love  is  the  King  ! 

Flashes  the  firelight  upon  the  dear  faces, 

Dearer  and  dearer  as  oixward  we  go, 
Foi-ces  the  shadow  behind  us,  and  places 
Brightness  around  us  with  warmth  in  the  glow. 
King,  King,  crown  me  the  King  : 
Home  is  the  Kingdom  and  Love  is  the  King  ! 

Flashes  the  lovelight,  increasing  the  glory, 

Beaming  from  bright  eyes  with  warmth  of  the  soul, 
Telling  of  Crust  and  content  the  sweet  story, 
Lifting  the  shadows  that  over  us  roll. 
King,  King,  crown  me  the  King  : 
Home  is  the  Kingdom  and  Love  is  the  Ktng! 

Richer  than  miser  with  perishing  treasure, 

Served  with  a  service  no  conquest  could  bring  ; 
Happy  with  fortune  that  woids  cannot  measure, 
Light-hearted  I  on  the  hearthstone  can  sing, 
King,,  King,  crown  me  the  King  : 
Home  is  the  Kingdom  and  Love  is  the  King  ! 

[Wm.  Rankin  Duryeb. 


A  STOLEN  CHILU. 

The  Italian  revolution  was  at  its  height.  The  mountain 
defiles  were  swarming  with  marauders,  and  the  nobility  had 
flocked  to  the  capital,  or  sought  refuge  from  Imperial  avarice 
in  another  land.  Those  who  preferred  a  life  of  freedom  to  the 
servility  that  attended  submission  sought  refuge  here. — 
Among  them  was  Cassina  de  Rita,  in  whose  veins  stirred  the 
blood  of  the  Colonas,  and  whose  sword  had  been  first  in  de- 
fence of  his  country's  outraged  liberties  and  insulted  honor. 
Young  in  years,  he  was  old  in  fame  ;  and  when  resistance 
was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  with  his  wife  and  child  he  came 
to  New  Orleans.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble,  high 
in  rank,  and  a  soldier  under  the  banner  of  Emanuel — an  only 
child — sole  heiiess  to  his  riches— her  son  the  heir  of  his  title. 
"Like  our  own  war,"  said  Mr.  F.,  "the  Italian  revolution 
had  engendered  fierce  jealousies  and  family  dissensions.  Be- 
cause the  wife  had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  he 
disowned  her— no  rebel's  child,  he  said,  should  wear  his  coro- 
net. To  the  exiled  family  these  threats  of  the  old  noble  mat- 
tered but  little.  Time,  they  thought,  would  appease  his  re- 
sentment, or,  if  it  did  not,  they  could  rear  a  new  heritage  in 
the  new  land  they  had  come  to. 

Their  many  accomplishments,  their  high  rank  and  fame, 
gave  them  a  place  in  our  best  society.  The  wife  was  flatter- 
ed and  admired,  the  husband,  the  observed  of  all  who  did 
honor  to  virtue  or  loved  a  patriot.  Years  wore  away  the 
strangeness  of  their  new  home,  and  their  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings rapidly  beca  me  identified  with  those  of  our  people,  ^o 
name  stood  higher  among  our  merchants  than  that  of  the  ex- 
ile, while  society  lavished  upon  the  beautiful  Italian  all  the 
admiration  it  bestows  upon  its  queens.  The  memories  that 
clung  to  the  past  were  remembered  more  as  a  dream  than  a 


reality,  and  the  grief  they  at  first  had  felt  had  grown  into  a 
regret,  just  as  the  clouds  sometimes  darken  with  impending 
tempest,  yet  mellow  into  golden  twilight.  The  pomp  of  high 
estate  was  an  illusion  now  seen  through  the  mist  of  years, 
while  content  and  plenty  sat  smiling  at  thtir  door. 

As  I  said  before,  years  had  fled,  and  no  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion had  ever  passed  between  the  father  and  his  exiled  daugh- 
ter. 

But  one  night  the  child  disappeared.  The  mother  was  fran- 
tic—the father  wild  with  apprehension.  The  city  had  been 
searched  through  and  through.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  I— 
and  myself  were  applied  to.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  disappeared  convinced  me  at  once  that  he  had  been 
abducted;  and  when  the  mother  explained  that  only  the 
night  before  a  poor  Italian  soldier  had  applied  for  shelter  and 
protection,  I  was  sure  he  knew  something  of  the  strange  eva- 
sion. When  I  said  as  much  to  them,  they  then  revealed  the 
family  history  I  have  told  to  you.  I  knew  then  the  cause. 
Unappeased  in  his  dislike  of  the  exile,  the  old  noble  sought 
to  gain  possession  of  the  heir  of  his  title,  and  rear  him  him- 
self, or  crush  the  young  life  he  hated. 
If  my  conclusions  were  correct,  I  had  no  time  for  delay.— 

The  affair  demanded  haste.   Before  midnight  Mr.  I  and 

myself  had  searched  the  coast  from  the  Barracks  to  the  Forts. 
In  a  secluded  nook — a  quick  bend  of  the  river— lay  the  ves- 
sel we  were  in  search  of.  The  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted,  but 
I  knew  Italian  skill  had  shaped  its  hull,  and  now  controlled 
its  course.  It  was  a  perilous  enterprise  to  board  it  alone,  and 
even  if  we  succeeded  in  finding  the  boy,  it  was  still  more 
doubtful  if  we  could  escape.  Still  I  had  no  thought  of  aban- 
doning the  enterprise.  Just,  however,  as  we  were  meditat- 
ing a  plan  of  approach  to  the  vessel,  an  old  man  appeared 
upon  deck,  leading  the  child.  I  knew  the  child  at  once.— 
The  ebon  curls  clung  around  a  fair  young  face,  on  which  the 
trace  of  the  mother's  beauty  yet  lingered.  A  moment  more 
and  they  had  descended  to  the  gangway  and  sought  the  shore. 
Now  was  our  time.  It  took  but  an  instant  to  snatch  the  child 
from  the  old  man's  hand  and  lift  him  to  the  carriage.  But 
in  the  moment  of  our  triumph,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  ves- 
sel—it shattered  the  glass  of  the  door  and  buried  itself  in  the 
temple  of  the  child.  I  sprung  from  the  vehicle,  holding  the 
bleeding  boy  in  my  arms.  The  old  man  saw  it,  and  raising 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  like  triumph,  sprung  down  the  bank, 
and  into  the  ship.  That  night  it  sailed.  I  returned  the  child 
to  the  parents  yet  alive,  but  it  died  within  an  hour— a  vic- 
tim of  plots  and  ambitions  its  young  spirit  had  never  known. 
Its  life  a  sacrifice  to  human  pride. 

The  parents  yet  dwell  in  the  city,  and  age  has  hallowed 
their  grief  and  solved  their  sorrow  into  a  memory ;  but  the 
young  wife's  beauty  faded  with  the  life  of  her  child,  and  her 
great  black  eyes  look  sad  from  beneath  her  snow  white  haii. 
To  her  the  joys  of  life  are  gone,  and  hope  beckons  from  the 
sky.— iVew)  Orleans  Picayune. 


Marriage  and  Death.— Why  is  it  that  the  marriage  an- 
nouncements are  immediately  followed  by  obituary  notices 
in  our  papers  ?  Does  death  follow  so  close  on  the  footsteps 
of  marriage  ?  Is  grief  the  page  that  carries  the  train  of  Lap- 
piness  ?  Does  the  tomb  open  wide  its  dark  and  ponderous 
jaws  beside  the  nuptial  couch  ?  'Tis  the  plan  of  life.  The 
gleeful  songs  of  light  and  merry  hearts  to-day,  to-morrow 
will  turn  to  funeral  chants,  and  sobbing  and  lamenting  be 
heard  instead  of  glad,  pealing  laughter  I  We  read  to-day  of 
our  friend's  marriage,  and  wish  them  joy  ;  to  morrow  we 
see  their  deaths  recorded,  and  say  "Peace  to  their  ashes  " 
Our  merriest  songs  are  timed  to  footfalls  of  death,  and  the 
"  silver  chord is  as  fragile  as  a  spider's  thread;  and  the 
"golden  bowl"  is  more  brittle  than  glass. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

To  Drive  a,wat  Roaches  and  Ants. — Take  powdered  bo- 
rax and  scatter  wherever  the  cockroaches  most  frequent,  and 
they  will  disappear  directly.  A  safe  and  efficacious  remedy 
for  a  most  annoying  vermin.  Ants  can  be  driven  out  of  cup- 
boards if  lumps  of  camphor  are  scattered  about  them.  Ants 
object  to  strong  scents,  and  in  tropical  climates  are  prevent- 
ed from  entering  rooms  by  powerfully  scented  oils  and  gums. 

A  sponge  can  be  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  laid  upon 
shelves  where  ants  are  numerous ;  the  next  morning  plunge 
the  sponge  quickly  into  boiling  water,  and  most  of  the  in- 
truders will  be  destroyed.  Then  scatter  camphor  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble. 

To  Make  Good  Yeast. — To  one  large  handful!  of  hops  add 
a  quart  of  cold  water;  boil  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
strain  into  one  quart  of  flour;  when  it  becomes  sufficiently 
cool  add  one  pint  of  good  brewers'  or  bakers'  yeast;  stir  well 
and  let  it  stand  until  fermentation  ceases,  (which  is  usually 
in  about  two  days,)  then  thicken  with  corn-meal,  roll  out 
thiH,  cut  into  small  cakes,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Bread. — Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  one  pint  of  potatoes, 
drain  off  the  liquid  on  one  pint  of  flour,  mash  the  potatoes 
very  fine,  then  add  them  to  the  flour ;  stir  well  together  and 
when  cooled  sufficiently  stir  in  the  yeast ;  when  it  begins  to 
rise  pour  into  the  flour,  (which  should  always  be  warmed 
previously;)  knead  in  all  the  flour  possible,  then  takeout 
upon  the  knead-board  and  knead  well,  place  it  where  it  can 
be  kept  warm  until  it  rises,  when  knead  again,  make  into 
loaves,  let  it  rise,  and  bake  one  hour  for  large  loaves — three- 
quarters  for  small  ones — in  a  quick  oven.  No  flour  what- 
ever should  be  used  after  the  first  kneading,  when  it  should 
be  made  so  stiff  that  it  will  require  none. 

My  Corn-Bread. — 1  quart  of  sifted  meal,  1  small  teacup 
of  flour,  1  teaspoonfull  of  saleratus,  2  teaspoonfulls  of  cream 
of  tartar,  }i  teaspoonfull  of  salt,  3  tablespoonfuUs  melted 
lard,  3  eggs.  This  makes  a  delicious  loaf  of  corn-bread. — 
Baked  in  a  thick  square  loaf  and  cut  in  squares,  it  looks  like 
elegant  sponge-cake  when  put  on  the  table. 

Canning  Corn.— Mrs.  William  B.  Hazleton,  of  Mahopac 
Falls,  in  the  M%chic;an  Farmer,  says:  I  take  the  sweet  or 
even  green  corn  before  it  gets  too  old,  cut  it  from  the  cob,  fill 
my  cans  full,  pressed  down.  I  then  take  a  boiler,  lay  some 
sticks  in  the  bottom  for  my  cans  to  set  on,  I  then  lay  the 
covers  of  the  cans  on  loose,  fill  the  boiler  with  water  so  that 
it  will  cover  halfway  up  the  sides  of  the  cans,  put  the  cover 
on  the  boiler,  boil  for  three  hours  briskly,  take  out  and  press 
the  covers  on  tight.  Will  keep  well  and  have  all  the  flavor 
of  green  corn. 

To  Remove  Wabts.— Apply  to  the  wart  with  the  end  of  a 
knitting  needle,  a  little /uming-  nitric  acid,  to  be  had  of  the 
ai)othecaries.  Repeat  the  application  once  or  twice,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  the  excrescence  will  come  off,  without  pain 
or  leaving  any  mark.  A  few  cents'  worth  will  remove  a 
thousand  warts.    It  is  a  liquid  and  should  be  used  with  care. 

Caper  Sauce,  White. — Put  whole  capers  into  melted 
butter,  adding  a  little  of  the  vinegar  they  are  pickled  in,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  sufficient  cream  to  make  it  white.  This  is 
used  principally  for  boiled  mutton. 

To  Preserve  Flowers  Fresh, — A  vase  of  flowers  can  be 
retained  in  freshness  much  longer  by  using  soapsuds  or  soap- 
ed water.   Try  it. — Above  from  Germantown  Telegraph. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  is  said  to  be 
certain  death  to  lice  on  most  animals. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Fever  in  Animals.— When  your  animal  has  a  fever  all 
stimulating  articles  are  to  be  avoided.  Bleeding  to  reduce 
the  circulation  ;  purging  for  removing  irritating  substances 
from  the  bowels  ;  cooling  drinks  to  allay  thirst  and  supply 
decreased  secretions  ;  rest  and  quiet  to  tone  down  the  sys- 
tem, are  what  common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate,  and 
what  nature  would  seem  to  require.  This  is  safer  than  to 
cram  the  animal  with  a  multiplicity  of  cures,  without 
regard  to  anything  except  the  fact  that  something  is  the 
matter.  We  trust  farmers  and  owners  of  animals  will  heed 
the  admonition  here  given. 

Rheumatism  in  Cows.— The  treatment  of  rheumatism 
should  consist  in  placing  the  animal  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  and  giving  diet  of  a  generous  character.  In  cases 
where  the  pain  is  severe,  the  tincture  of  aconite  in  twenty 
drop  doses  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Friction  to  the 
joints  will  be  found  beneficial;  and,  where  much  swelling 
exists,  the  liniment  of  ammonia  may  be  rubbed  in  daily. 
Cooling  applications  do  not  seem  to  suit  this  complaint. 
The  enlargements  in  the  joints  sometimes  become  chronic, 
and  should  then  be  treated  with  applications  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. — Stock  Journal. 

Red  Watjer  in  Sheep. — After  providing  the  animals 
with  comfortable  quarters  bleed  freely  and  administer  the 
follojw'ing.  Take  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce;  linseed  oil,  one 
ounce  ;  gentian,  one  drachm  ;  ginger,  one  scruple ;  warm 
water  two  ounces.  For  a  lamb  give  half  this  amount,  but 
to  a  full  grown  sheep  the  entire  quantity.  Foment  the 
abdomen  with  warm  water — a  lamb,  in  fact,  may  be  placed 
altogether  in  a  warm  bath.  In  cases  of  recovery  a  change 
of  food  must  be  afforded,  and  a  short,  sweet  pasture  should 
be  preferred. — Stock  Journal. 

Itch  in  Horses. — A  correspondent  in  Southern  Cultiva- 
tor, •writes:— I  had  a  horse  aflected  last  spring  with  he 
Itch.  I  bled  him  freely,  and  then  gave  him  a  teaspoonful, 
every  other  day,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  of  Sulphur 
and  Antimony.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  soars  had  disap- 
peared, and  in  a  short  time  the  horse  was  covered  with  a 
fine  coat  of  new  hair." 

Salt  and  Ashes  for  Horses.— Those  keeping  horses 
should,  twice  a  week,  throw  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  ashes. 
Mix  them  by  putting  in  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  ashes. 
Horses  relish  this,  and  it  will  keep  their  hair  short  and 
fine.  It  will  prevent  hots,  colic,  etc.  A  little  ground  sul- 
phur mixed  with  salt  and  ashes,  and  given  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  is  also  beneficial.  All  domestic  animals  will 
be  thus  benefitted. 

Interfering  in  Horses.— To  prevent  interfering  in  a 
horse  who  is  turned  out  in  the  front  feet,  the  shoe  should 
be  applied  to  fit  closely  on  the  inside,  and  the  nails  applied 
around  the  toe  and  to  the  outside.  In  some  instances  a 
small  piece  of  leather  placed  betwixt  the  sole  and  the  shoe, 
and  allowed  to  project  outwards,  has  a  very  good  efi"ect  in 
preventing  interfering. 

Ringbone. — A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
undertakes  to  cure  "  ringbone."  He  says : — "  Make  a  small 
bag  and  fill  it  with  copperas ;  tie  it  on  the  foot  so  as  to  cover 
the  bunch,  and  wet  it  frequently  with  chamber  lye.  It 
will  prevent  it  from  growing  larger  and  cure  the  lameness. 
Is  this  so?  We  nlways  thought  and  still  believe  that 
ringbone  is  incurable. 

Molasses  for  Sore  Teats  on  Cows. — Some  one  says  : 
Keep  a  cup  of  molasses  at  the  barn  in  the  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  needed,  and  apply  it  to  the  teats  occasionally. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  as  well  as  cure. 
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Some  Rye. — ^^The  Southweet,"  published  at  Chris- 
tiansburg,  Va.,  of  July  10,  notices  a  crop  of  rye  in 
his  parts  as  follows  : 

"  Col.  R.  G.  Trigg  has  a  field  of  rye  on  his  farm 
near  this  place,  the  straw  of  which  will  average  six 
feet.  Some  of  it  will  measure  seven  and  a  half. 
The  heads  are  large  and  well  filled.  Out  of  a  single 
head  he  got  one  hundred  and  eight  fat  grains. 
Such  fine  rye  would,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
make  a  fine  tonic." 

It  would  make  a  pretty  trigg  tonic,  if  friend 
Welty,  of  Frederick  county,  Md.,  could  get  a  chance 
at  running  it  through  his  stills,  of  Eichelberger  no- 
toriety. After  that  process,  friend  Gardner  in  his 
simplicity  would  pronounce  it  the  "ambrosia of  the 
gods,"  that  is,  unless  he  attended  the  Ssengerfest  in 
Baltimore  last  month,  and  mingling  with  the  host 
of  Teutons,  has  already  proclaimed  for  lager  beer, 
which  has  become  as  popular  with  those  who  were 
born  out  as  those  in  Faderland. 


A  Plea  in  Favor  of  Crows. — A  correspondent  in 
the  Cambridge  Etrald  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  favor  of  that  much  abused  bird,  the  Crow  : 

"  During  the  past  season  my  little  son  brought 
home  from  the  West  a  young  one,  which  grew  up, 
becoming  quite  domesticated.  Its  hideous  noise 
greatly  annoyed  me,  which  I  endured  partly  to 
gratify  the  fancy  of  the  boy  and  to  study  its  habits. 

A  few  days  since,  the  potato  bugs  attacked,  in 
countless  myriads,  the  vines ;  the  Crow,  in  return, 
attacked  the  bugs,  devouring  them  in  great  numbers 
and  frightening  the  remainder  away.  The  tomato 
vines  became  infested  with  a  poisonous  worm,  which 
shared  a  similar  fate." 


Wheat  vs.  Cheat. — Wheat  never  turns  to  cheat, 
nor  does  cheat  ever  turn  to  wheat.  If  cheat  is  not 
sown  with  the  wheat,  and  there  is  none  in  the 
ground,  there  will  be  none  found  in  the  growing 
crop.  Cheat  is  often  found  growing  so  closely 
among  the  roots  of  wheat  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  having  come  from  the  same  seed.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Wheat  never  will  become  cheat,  however 
badly  it  may  be  damaged  or  degenerated.  The  two 
are  quite  different  plants.  Cheat  {B.  Sacalinus)  is 
very  injurious  to  wheat  fields.  It  germinates  and 
stools  in  the  fall,  and  stands  the  winter  far  better 
than  wheat  does.  It  can  easily  be  cleaned  and 
sifted  out  of  seed  wheat.  It  contains  about  80,000 
grains  to  a  pound  of  seed,  and  is  deemed  a  nuisance 
by  all  farmers. — Farm  Journal. 


North  Carolina  State  Fair. — This  State  Fair 
will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  commencing  on  October 
19th  and  continuing  four  days.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived the  list  of  premiums. 


Dogs  on  the  Farm. — The  poetry  of  the  dog  senti- 
ment is  as  effectually  "done  for,"  where  the  thiev- 
ing, murderous  mastiff  gets  into  a  flock  of  sheep,  as 
is  the  admiration  for  the  "noble  red  man,"  when 
his  nobility  is  demonstrated  in  bleeding  scalps  and 
murdered  victims.  We  take  no  stock  in  dogs  as 
farm  animals,  or  pets  in  the  city.  They  howl  when 
they  should  sleep,  bark  and  growl  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  are  quite  as  likely  to  bite  the  wrong  as 
the  right  man.  We  quote  from  two  correspondents 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  dogs.    One  writes  from  Arkansas  : 

"  If  you  could  induce  Congress  to  tax  all  dogs,  it 
would  enable  the  South  to  raise  on  an  average  fifty 
sheep  to  each  family,  with  little  or  no  cost.  Before 
the  war,  I  had  a  flock  of  seven  hundred  sheep,  that 
did  not  cost  me  more  than  $150  for  all  feed  and  at- 
tention. It  is  strange  that  no  legislative  body  will 
give  us  the  protection  we  ought  to  have." 

Another,  from  Georgia,  tersely  reports  : 

"No  sheep  raised  here,  on  account  of  dogs. — 
Twenty  dogs  to  one  sheep  here. 


Youatt,  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Horse,"  says 
this  animal  will  never  drink  hard  water  if  soft  is 
within  reach  ;  that  he  will  leave  clear  transparent, 
hard  water,  for  a  pool  or  stream  of  soft,  even 
though  the  latter  be  discolored  with  mud.  Very 
cold  water  from  the  well  will  make  the  hair  rise  up, 
and  not  unfrequently  cause  an  attack  of  gripes. — 
Give  soft  water  when  practicable,  especially  if  the 
animal  be  ailing. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Countryman  says,  giving 
a  sow  a  slice  of  salt  pork  each  day  for  eight  or  ten 
days  before  farrowing  will  prevent  danger  from  her 
eating  her  pigs. 


Dixie.  Farmer.''^ — This  valuable  agricultural  weekly 
commenced  its  third  volume  in  July.  It  enters  the  new- 
year  with  great  hopes,  as  expressed  by  our  friend,  tiie 
editor,  Hunter  Nicholson,  Esq.,  in  a  recent  editorial,  in 
which  he  announced  that  the  Dixie  Farmer  "  will  go  on 
regularly,  and  it  will  continue  to  improve  as  it  grows 
older."  The  "Farmer"  is  really  worthy  the  patronage  of 
our  Southern  people,  and  its  price  puts  it  in  the  reach  of 
all.   Address  Nashville,  Tennessee— $3  per  annum. 

Burke's  Weekly  for  Boy's  and  Girls.— This  paper  is  steadily 
progressing  in  public  favor.  The  third  volume  began  in 
July,  with  a  new  and  thrilling  story,  by  the  author  of 
'•Jack  Dobell,  or  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  Texas,"  to  be 
called  The  Adventures  of  Big-Foot  Wallace,  the  Texas 
Ranger.  Terms  $2  a  year,  or  three  copies  for  $4.50.  Ad 
dress  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Georgia. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science.— This  is  the  old- 
est periodical  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  principles  upon  which  Dental  Surgery  is 
founded.  It  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  con- 
tains not  less  than  fifty  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number.  Edited  by  F.  I.  S.  Gorgas,  M.  D.,  D,  D.  S.,  Bal- 
timore: published  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  at  ^2.50  per 
per  annum. 
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BALTIMORE  MARKETS— July  28. 

Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mer- 
BYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

BEESWAX— Western  40  cts.;  Southern  42  cts. 
COFFEE.— Rio  16@1S  cts.,  gold. 

COTTON.— Low  Middling  3-2^@32X  cts.;  Middling,  33 
@34  cents;  Ordinary  Upland  28@29  cents.;  Good  Ordinary 
a9)^@30  cts. 

FEATHERS.— Common  to  mixed  40@50  cts.  per  lb.;  fair 
to  good  55@60  cts.;  prime  live  geese,  HO  cts. 

FIsH.— No.  1  Bay  mackerel  $29@3I ;  No.  I  Shore  $24 
@26;  No.2$19@20;  No.  3  $12@I3;  medium  $10.50@11 ; 
Labrador  herring  $7.50@8.00 ;  gibbed  S5.50@6.50;  Codtish 
$6.50@7.50,  per  100  lbs. 

FLOUR- 

Howard  Street  Super  ....   $  6.00  @  $  6.50 

«           "      Shipping  Extra                    6.75  (t^  7.00 

"      Hifh  Grades  7.00  @  8.00 

"           "      Family  8.25  @  9.25 

Western  Winter  Super  ...                            6.00  6.25 

"    Shipping  Extra                                     6.75  @  7.00 

"    Choice  Extra                                       7.25  @  7.50 

"    Family  7.75  (g^  8.50 

Northwestern  Super                                    0.00  @  0.00 

do          Extra                                        6.50  (c^  7  25 

City  Mills  Super  5.00  @  6  75 

"      "     Standard  Extra  6.00   @  6.25 

"      "     Shipping  brands  Extra  7.50  @  7.75 

Patapsco,  Horicon,  Reservoir  and  Weverton 

Family  00.00  @  10.50 

G.  W,  Legg's  Family  00  00  @  00.00 

Union  Mills  Acme  Family  00.00  @  00.00 

Greenfield  Family  00.00  @  11.75 

James  S.  Welch's  Family  00.00  @  00.00 

Baltimore  High  grade  Extra  10.00  @  l(i.50 

Ashland  Family  00.00  @  10.50 

Linganoie  00.00  10.50 

Rye  Flour                                                    6.00  @  6.00 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills  i                        0.00(a)  5.50 

Buckwheat -New  York  ¥  KiO  ib                     0.00  @  0.00 

Pennsylvania                           0.00  (gj  0.00 

FERTILIZERS— 

The  Agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  having  closed 
out  the  entire  Stock  at  this  Port,  dealers  are  charging  $»0@ 
85  per  2000  lbs.,  as  to  quantity. 

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  

Redonda  Guano  

Flour  ol  Bone  

Andrew  Coe's  Super-phosphate. . 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos  

Baugft's  Chicago  Blood  Manure.. 
"  Bone  Fertilizer. 


Rhodes' 
Mapes' 


do. 

do. 


Dissolved  Bones , . . 
Baynes'  Fertilizer. 


"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  

"A"         do.  do  

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate.. 
Berger  &,  Burtz's  S.  Phos.  of  Lime 
Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos.. 
Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  ] 

Go's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos-  I 

phate  j 
Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates  j 

Plaster  !S2.25  V  bbl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  3  cts.  V  ib.— (Carboy  $3.) 
Nitrate  of  Soda  (refined  Saltpetre;  6^4  cts.  per  lb  in  kegs  of 
100  lbs. 

GRAl.V.—WAcaf— Pennsylvania  fair  red  $1.55;  Maryland 
do.  low  grade  f  1.27@1  30;  good  to  prime  do.  $1  55(£gl  .65; 
choice  do.  $1.90;  prime  white  !»l.65@l.75  Corn— Prime" new 
white  103(0)106  cts;  dampOO@00  cts.;  old  white 00,  yellow  88 
(c^90.    Oaf«— 60@64  cts.  weight.    JRi/c— $1.00(^^1.20. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. -Penua.  Timothy,  baled,  $20(@SS; 
Rye  Straw  $2U(g22  per  tou. 
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MILL  FEED.-Brown  Stufif  16(gl7  cts;  MiddUngs  27(g35 
cts.,  per  bushel. 

MOLASSES— Porto  Rico,  55(@65  cts  ;  Cuba  clayed  47@50 
cts  ;  E.  Island  45(g65  cts.  New  Orleans  00(0^00;  Muscovado 
50(a;56  cts. 

POTATOES.— Market  depressed— prices  low. 

PROVISIONS.— Shoulders  19  cts.;  sides  19@19^  cts.  ; 
clear  rib  19>^  cts. 

SALT.— Fine  $2.70(^3.00,  per  sack  ;  ground  alum  $1.85(g 
2.00  ;  Turks  Island  50@55  cts.,  per  bushel. 

SEED.- Clover  $0.00  Timothy  $0  00. 

SUGAR.— Cuba  il>^(@llj!i;  Porto  Rico  li;^(@llK;  Dema- 
rara  13>^@15  cts. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  4.G0(®$  5  00 

"         sound  common   5.00@  6.(i0 

"         good        do   6.00(@  7.00 

"         middling   7.50@  10. Ot) 

"         good  to  fine  brown   ll.OO(^  15.00 

"         fancy  n.()0(^  .30.00 

"         upper  country   7.00@  35.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   3A)0@  12  00 

Ohio— Inferior  to  good  common   4  00@   6  00 

"     brown  and  greenish   7.00@   8  00 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   00.00@  Od.OO 

"     medium  and  fine  red   9.00@  13.00 

"     common  to  medium  spangled   7.00(a^  10.00 

"     fine  spangled    12.00@  25.00 

"     fine  yellow  and  fancy   00.00(a  00. oo 

Kentucky — common  to  good  lugs   8.00@  10.00 

"         common  to  medium  leaf  11.00@  14.00 

"         good  to  fine   15.00(a)  18.00 

"         select  leaf     20.00@  25.00 

WOOL.— Unwashed,  33@33  cts.;  burry  25@27  cts.;  tub 
washed  48@50  cts ;  pulled  33@38  cts. 
WHISKEY.-116(ail8  cts. 


Catalogve— From  Kemp  &  Kerr,  we  have  received  their 
List  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Plants, 
Shrubbery,  &c.,  which  are  cultivated  and  sold  wholesal« 
and  retail  at  Choptank  Nurseries,  Denton,  Carolina  Co.,  Md 
Send  lor  Catalogue. 

Whitlock  Exposition  Recorder. — A  compendium  of  prac- 
tical information  in  the  arts,  mechanics,  manufactiire.s, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.  New  series— enlarged- 
monthly  at  $1  per  annum— New  York. 

The  Musical  Independent. — This  musical  monthly  com- 
prises thirty-two  pages  of  really  entertaining  and  u."5efiil 
matter  to  every  lover  of  music  and  its  progress.  Each 
number  has  five  and  six  pieces  of  choice  music  adapted  to 
the  novice  and  expert.  It  is  published  at  Chicago,  by 
Lyon  &  Healy,  at  $2  a  year.  The  music  of  each  number  is 
worth  more  than  the  yearns  subscription. 

The  Enixineerinp;  and  Mining  Journal.— A.n  illustrated 
weekly  periodical,  intended  to  advance  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  engineering  and  mining,  which  it  is  well 
calculated  to  do,  as  it  is  conducted  with  great  ability. 
Western  &  Co.,  ])ublishers,  37  Park  Row,  New  \  oi  k— 
price  $5  per  annum. 

Meditations  According  to  the  Method  of  St.  Tgnatins,  on 
the  Stijf'ering,  Life  and  Death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tnns- 
lated  irom  the  French  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  AVe  have  re- 
ceived Part  I  of  tliese  "  Meditations,"  which  are  approved 
by  tlie  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  I.  B.  Purcell,  and  to  the 
devout  must  be  most  acceptable.  Address  "Sisters  of 
Mercy,"  W.  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Alabama — A  few  remarks  upon  her  resources,  and  the 
advantages  she  possesses  as  inducements  to  immitjr.ttion  " 
To  tliose  seeking  information  as  to  the  resources.  &c..,  of 
Alabama,  this  pamphlet  will  prove  of  interest  John  C. 
Ketter,  Esq  ,  is  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Re.<;()urce.s, 
who  can  be  addressed  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  for  a  copy 
of  the  above  or  for  further  information. 

The  New  Electic  Magazine. — The  August  number  re- 
ceived, maintaining  its  liign  standard  of  excellence.  Re- 
cently united  with  "The  Land  We  Love,"  Baltimore, 
TurnbuU  &  Murdock,  editors— $4  per  annum. 

J?/flcA- wood's  Edinburg  Magazine. — The  July  number  of 
this  sterling  old  favorite  is  received.  New  York— The 
Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140  Fulton— terms  $4  a 
year— "  Blackwood  "  and  the  lour  Reviews,  $15. 
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BLIND  STAGGERS. 


A  correspondent  at  Winston  County,  Miss.,  in 
the  monthly  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  May  and  June  writes  :  "I  see  from  you  month- 
ly report  for  March  and  April  that  many  horses 
have  died  of  blind  staggers.  I  have,  during  my 
life,  lost  several  horses  from  the  same  disease,  and 
I  am  fully  satisfied  it  was  by  my  own  fault.  When 
I  first  moved  to  this  county,  in  1836  or  183t,  I  pur- 
chased a  lot  of  corn  raised  on  newly-cleared  land  ; 
it  was  late  planted,  small  ears,  very  light  corn, 
worth  but  little,  and  badly  worm-eaten,  with  much 
worm-dust  in  it.  I  fed  it  to  my  horses,  and  in  a 
short  time  one  or  two  were  taken  with  the  staggers. 
I  then  had  a  trusty  old  negro  man  to  shuck  the 
corn,  and  free  it  from  all  worm-dust  by  breaking  off 
some  of  the  small  end  and  scraping  out  all  the  dust 
in  the  rows  with  a  knife.  I  then  continued  to  feed 
with  the  corn,  and  gave  my  horses  nearly  twice  the 
quantity  in  bulk  that  I  usually  gave  of  good  corn, 
and  my  horses  did  well,  having  no  more  staggers. 
I  have  several  times  neglected  to  see  to  this,  and  my 
horses  were  affected  with  staggers,  but  I  have  never 
had  a  horse  affected  with  staggers  except  when  he 
had  eaten  corn  with  worm-dust  in  it.  I  have  never 
fed  with  corn  having  much  worm-dust  in  it  without 
my  horses  having  staggers.  New  ground  corn  is 
said  to  give  horses  blind  staggers.  New  ground 
corn  in  all  newly  settled  countries  is  generally  plant- 
ed late,  and  all  late-planted  corn  is  more  liable  to 
have  worm-dust  in  it.  I  have  observed  that  my 
horses  always  do  well  on  new  ground  corn  if  freed 
from  worm-dust  and  enough  is  given  them,  and  I 
have  no  fears  of  the  staggers  if  my  corn  is  freed  from 
worm-dust;  but  I  believe  ahorse  will  be  almost 
sure  to  have  staggers  if  fed  on  worm-eaten  corn 
with  the  dust  in  it.  I  have  heard  of  horses  having 
staggers  from  grazing  on  grass  where  the  army- 
worm  had  been,  and  have  been  told  that  the  dust, 
wet  with  saliva  and  bound  to  the  sikn,  will  produce 
a  blister.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true,  but  be- 
lieve that  nearly  all  cases  of  blind  staggers  are  pro- 
duced by  the  worm-dust  in  corn,  and  that  it  would 
be  scarce  if  horses  were  oever  fed  with  it,  The  com 
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should  always  be  freed  of  the  worm-dust  before  ta- 
ken to  the  stables,  and  none  suffered  to  fall  in  the 
trough  in  which  the  horse  is  fed,  and  the  cobs  should 
be  thrown  away  and  the  trough  kept  clean  of  all 
dust.  I  think  blind  staggers  and  sleepy  staggers 
are  produced  by  the  same  cause." 

The  Curry-Comb,  Card,  and  Scruhbing-Brush, 

These  stable  instruments  are  not  used  as  often  and 
regularly  as  they  should  be  used  by  the  generality 
of  farmers.  A  good  dressing  down  of  the  horse 
each  morning  with  the  curry-comb  and  brush  is 
fully  equal  in  health-giving  power  and  elasticity  of 
movement  to  two  quarts  of  oats.  It  is  a  grateful 
attention,  repaid  many  fold  by  the  animal  which  is 
the  stated  recipient  of  it. 

But,  while  bestowing  this  care  upon  the  horse 
as  most  persons  do,  knowing  its  beneficial  effects, 
they  very  generally  seem  to  forget  that  oxen  and 
cows  are  equally  benefited  by  a  daily  application  of 
the  card.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject with  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
this  attention  on  their  dairy  and  working  stock.  A 
free  use  of  the  card  gives  repose  to  the  animals,  en- 
ables them  to  enjoy  and  digest  their  food  in  quiet 
instead  of  raking  their  bodies  against  posts,  trees 
and  fences  as  opportunity  offers  for  allaying  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  an  accumulation  of  dust,  hay- 
seed, and  other  irritants  common  to  the  stable  and 
barn  yard.  Even  young  colts,  calves,  and  year- 
lings are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  card, 
while  its  daily  use  is  a  step  in  the  breaking  or  train- 
ing process  by  which  the  services  of  the  animals  are 
made  more  readily  available  when  properly  matured 
for  labor. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  wash  and  scrub  a  fattening 
porker,  but  those  who  have  practiced  it  concur  in 
its  utility.    One  reason  why  hogs  are  fond  of  im- 
mersing themselves  in  pools  of  stagnant  and  filthy 
water  is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  bodies  get  en- 
crusted with  dirt,  causing  an  itching  which  the  pool 
they  seek  allays.    This  irritation  renders  them  rest- 
less and  retards  the  fattening  process  very  mate- 
rially.   This  can  be  prevented  by  an  application  of 
soap  suds  aided  by  a  splint  broom  commonly  used 
for  cleaning  stables  and  cross-walks.    A  liberal  ap- 
plication of  suds  and  a  good  scrubbing  daily  will 
allay  irritation,  and  give  that  repose  to  the  animals 
which  is  essential  to  a  steady  and  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  flesh  and  fatty  matter.    The  labor  of  pre- 
paring and  applying  the  wash,  at  least  once  a  day 
during  the  milder  portions  of  the  season,  will  be 
amply  remunerated  in  the  increased  weight  of  the 
animals  when  the  slaughtering  season  arrives. — 
Mass.  Farmer. 

New  York  Commission  House.— We  refer  to  the  advei  - 
tisement  of  Hiram  Ballard,  General  Commission  Merchant, 
N.  Y,,  who  offers  to  transact  business  is,  products  of  every 
kind,  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
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PATAPSCO  GUANO  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, August,  1868. 


The  sole  management  of  its  manufacture  so  favorably  known  as  the 

PATAPSCO  AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE 

Is  confided  to  Dr.  G.  LIEBIG, 


So  well  known  to  the  agricultural  communi 
ty  as  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  reliable 
agricultural  chemists,  giving  a  guaranty  that 
the  product  of  this  Company  is  a  combina- 
tion of  such  ingredients  as  are  suited  to  pro- 
duce a  first-class  fertilizer,  and  that  nothing 
of  an  inferior  or  adulterated  nature  will  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  used. 

At  the  date  of  its  organization  in  August 
last  (1868,)  the  Managers  of  the  Company 
decided  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their  brand 
and  give  the  consumer  an  article  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  fertilizer  heretofore  used. — 
This  has  been  done  at  a  much  increased  cost 
to  the  Company,  but  without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  farmer. 

How  far  we  have  been  successful  in  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  a  result  is  now  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  many  localities 
where  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  ten 
months. 

The  Managers  of  the  Company  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  incurring  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, to  refer  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  record  made.  All  our  correspondents, 
extending  through  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  without  exception,  testify  that  the 
*  *  PATAPSCO"  is  giving  entire  satisfaction 
and  showing  fine  results.  Those  who  have 
had  it  since  1865  and  1866  say  "  it  is  doing 
better  than  ever  before — surpassing  all  oth- 


ers. 


This  has  been  so  gratifying,  that  notwith- 
standing the  increased  cost,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  heavy,  we  shall  aim  in  the  future  to 
place  the  standard  still  higher,  and  give  the 
consumers  an  article  combining  all  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  for  any  crop  or  soil,  and  at 
same  time  act  as  a,  permanent  improver. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
we  publish  the  opinion  of  a  few  good  far- 
mers who  have  used  the  ''PATAPSCO," 
all  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of  veracity  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  We  could  present  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

To  those  who  have  not  used  it  we  recom- 
mend a  trial — it  will  demonstrate  its  value, 
especially  as  a  renovator  of  exhausted  lands. 

We  have,  since  last  season,  procured  at 
large  cost  a  machine  for  pulverizing  more 
finely  our  fertilizer  for  drilling  purposes. 

Farmers  and  others  visiting  our  city  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  ofi&ce  of  the  Company,  No. 
65  South  Street,  corner  (^f  Pratt,  and  exam- 
ine specimens,  which  for  its  mechanical  con- 
dition and  adaptation  for  drilling  has  no  equal. 

In  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  Company 
will  maintain  such  a  high  standard  for  its 
manufacture  as  to  render  its  brands  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  to  those  who  use  it  that  no 
better  fertilizer  than  the  "  PATAPSCO"  can 
be  procured  at  any  price. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the 


Patapsco  Guano  Company^ 


NO.  65  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

PRICE  $60  PER  TON.    Discount  to  dealers. 

GEO.  W.  GRAFFLIN,  Treas.  BEN  J.  G.  HARRIS,  Pres't. 

a  A,  IiIEBIG,  Chemist.  H.  E.  BERRY,  Secretary, 

WORKS^  PATTERSON'S  WHARF,  (PHftPOT  ^TPPT.) 
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PATAPSCO  CERTIFICATES. 
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Kennedtsyille,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  purchased  and  applied  to  my 
wheat  crop  last  fall,  twenty-six  tons  Patapsco 
Ammoniated  Soluble  Phosphate.  Upon  fal- 
low land  used  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
and  on  corn  ground  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre ;  the  results  justify  me  in  recommending 
it  as  a  first  class  fertilizer.  My  crop  is  heavy 
and  stood  well.  Not  having  threshed  cannot 
give  the  actual  results,  but  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it  is  a  good  crop.  Wherever 
the  Patapsco  has  been  used  in  my  vicinity, 
the  results  are  good  and  warrant  me  in  say- 
ing it  is  a  leading  article  and  will  be  freely 
used  this  fall.  After  threshing  I  will  give 
you  the  particulars  as  to  weight  and  yield. 
Truly  yours, 

William  Welch. 
State  Senator,  Kent  County. 

Locust  G-rove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir : — I  beg  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  your  fertilizer.  I  used 
last  fall  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per 
acre  upon  my  wheat,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
saying  it  is  the  best  manure  I  ever  used,  not 
excepting  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  In  fact, 
both  my  wheat  and  clover  are  better  than 
where  I  used  the  Peruvian,  although  I  made 
equal  applications  of  each.  The  Peruvian 
cost  one-third  more  than  yours.  I  shall  use 
the  Patapsco  this  coming  fall. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sam'l  R.  Jewell. 


Kennedysville,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  made  use  of  four  tons  Pa- 
tapsco last  fall  on  wheat.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  pounds,  or  one  bag  to  the  acre 
on  corn  land  planted  same  year.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  state  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result  and  believe  it  to  be  a  first  rate  fer- 
tilizer.   Shall  use  it  again. 

Yours  truly,       Philip  F.  Rasin. 


Galena,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — ^I  was  induced  to  use  one  ton 
and  a  half  Patapsco  last  fall  upon  my  wheat 
crop.  I  have  the  best  yield  I  ever  made  du- 
ring the  twenty-six  years  that  I  have  been 
f^jrming,    J  used  ot\\ev  fertilizers  at  po^e 


time,  but  the  Patapsco  is  greatly  superior  to 
any  of  them,  therefore  I  shall,  in  future,  use 
nothing  else.  On  fallow  land  I  got  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  bushels,  and  on  corn  land 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  I  applied  some  on 
corn  this  spring  with  astonishing  results.  I 
believe  it  the  best  fertilizer  in  use,  and  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  all  farmers. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.,      B.  Crouch, 

Register  of  WiUs  for  Kent  County. 


Buckeyestown,  Frederick  Co. ,  June  24,  '69. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  used  the  Patapsco  Am- 
moniated Soluble  Guano  upon  wheat  and  am 
much  pleased.  It  is  equal  to  anything  I  have 
tried,  even  at  much  higher  cost,  and  there- 
fore recommend  its  use  to  others ;  shall  use  it 
again  this  fall.    Yours  truly, 

Adam  Schaeffer. 
Frederick  Co.,  June,  1869. 

Gentlemen: — I  purchased  your  Patapsco 
Guano  last  fall  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Boyd,  and  ap- 
plied it  upon  my  wheat  crop.  I  can  say  that 
the  crop  looks  better  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
the  neighborhood.  Believing  it  to  be  very 
superior,  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  upon  my 
crops.    Yours,  &c.,  D.  T.  Jones. 


.  Locust  Grove,  July  12,  1869. 
Dear  Sir: — T  am  one  of  many  of  my 
neighbors  who  used  last  fall,  upon  wheat,  the 
Patapsco  Guano.  I  used  four  tons  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  I  also  used 
four  tons  of  another  standard  fertilizer  but  in 
larger  quantity  per  acre;  the  difference  in 
favor  of  Patapsco  is  very  marked ;  the  crop 
grew  off  finely;  the  straw  firm  and  stood  well ; 
the  heads  long,  full  and  heavy.  The  Pa- 
tapsco seems  to  impart  a  stiffness  to  the  straw 
not  usual  in  the  most  of  fertilizers  I  have 
used.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the 
best  article  I  have  seen.  I  applied  this 
spring  upon  my  corn  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre — one  handful  to  five  hills — although 
much  less  than  you  recommended — it  has 
acted  like  a  charm — my  corn  is  twice  as 
promising  upon  which  it  was  applied.  I  also 
used  it  upon  potatoes,  which  look  very  fine. 
I  shall  use  it  this  fall.  With  best  msh§§  for 
your  succesig,  J  am  yours,  &c,, 
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Patapsco  Certiflcates™Continued. 
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Chesterville,  Kent  Co.,  July  12,  1869. 
Dear  Sir: — I  used  4  tons  "Patapsco"  on 
my  wheat  crop  last  fall — 180  lbs.  per  acre  on 
stubble  land — and  I  have  as  fine  a  crop  as 
there  is  in  this  county.  I  tested  it  along- 
side of  an  article  that  cost  $70,  and  now 
give  the  "  Patapsco"  the  preference  over  all 
I  have  ever  used.  I  will  want  at  least  ten 
tons  this  fall.  John  F.  Newnan. 

Kennedysaille,  Kent  Co.,  July  12,  1869. 

Sir : — I  will  give  you  my  experience 
with  the  "Patapsco  Ammoniated  Soluble 
Phosphate."  I  used  last  year  8 J  tons — ap- 
plied 200  lbs.  per  acre  on  corn  land,  and 
have  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  one  could  desire. 

I  tried  some  alongside  of  an  article  made 
in  Philadelphia,  costing  same  money,  on 
same  land,  and  equal  quantity.  There  is  no 
comparison  in  the  results,  the  Patapsco  being 
far  the  best. 

I  have  seen  the  efi"ect  upon  my  neighbors 
corn  crop,  and  much  regret  not  using  it  on 
mine.    1  shall  want  several  tons  this  fall. 

Yours,  truly,       S.  A.  Merritt. 

BucKEYSTOWN,  Fred'k  Co.,  July  24,  1869. 

Gentlemen : — I  applied  the  Patapsco  Am- 
moniated Soluble  Phosphate  upon  part  of  my 
wheat  crop  last  fall,  and  consider  it  equal  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used,  and  much  cheap- 
er.      Respectfully,        David  Thomas. 

Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  used  the  Patapsco 
Guano  last  fall  on  wheat,  and  this  spring  on 
my  corn,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  it  is  the 
best  Fertilizer  in  use  for  either  of  those  crops, 
not  excepting  those  manures  which  cost 
more,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  those  farmers  who  want  a  good  article. 

Yours,  truly,  .     John  W.  Unglesbee, 


Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July  10,  1869. 

Dear  Sir : — I  was  induced  to  use  one  ton 
and  a  half  of  your  guano  upon  my  last  wheat 
crop.  Applied  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent 
results.  The  wheat  grew  off"  splendidly — 
matured  early,  is  well  filled  and  heavy — alto- 
gether it  is  a  very  fine  crop.  I  tried  half  a 
ton  on  my  corn  with  another  article  which 
was  highly  recommended  by  those  who  had 


used  it,  but  so  far  your's  is  far  ahead.  I  be- 
lieve the  Patapsco  to  be  the  best  article  in 
use.  I  only  applied  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.    Shall  use  it  again  this  fall. 

Most  truly  yours,       James  Willis. 


Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  used  only  one  ton  of  your 
Patapsco  last  fall  on  my  wheat  crop  side  by 
side,  pound  for  pound  with  another  good  fer- 
tilizer costing  seventy  dollars  per  ton  ;  there 
is  no  difi'erence;  my  wheat  is  remarkably 
good.  I  regard  yours  as  a  first  class  fertilL- 
zer  and  will  use  it  this  fall.  Yours  truly, 
Jervis  Spencer. 

Chesterville,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  used  upon  part  of  my  wheat 
crop  last  fall,  very  late  in  the  season,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Patapsco  per  acre, 
hroadcast.  I  do  not  consider  it  had  a  fair 
chance ;  nothwithstanding,  its  action  justifies 
me  in  saying  it  is  a  good  article  and  I  will 
use  it  altogether  the  coming  fall.  Yours, 
respectfully,  Dewitt  C.  Spear. 

Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Gentlemen : — I  bought  last  fall  two  tons  of 
your  ' '  Patapsco  "  and  applied  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  drill  on  my  wheat 
crop  and  corn  land.  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
have  gotten  a  larger  or  better  yield.  It  grew 
off"  well,  ripened  early  and  while  there  was  a 
full  yield  of  straw,  which  stood  well,  the  grain 
is  full  and  heavy,  proving  conclusively  the 
fertilizer  used  is  a  very  superior  article.  I 
want  nothing  better  and  shall  use  it  this  fall. 
Yours  truly,       Robert  Comly. 


Galena,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  applied  two  tons  last  fall  to 
my  wheat  crop — two  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
broadcast — and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. I  consider  it  the  best  fertilizer  made, 
and  would  therefore  rather  use  it  than  any 
other  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  it  tested  in 
equal  quantities  with  a  more  costly  article  and 
produced  an  equal  crop.    Yours  truly, 

James  S.  Wilson. 

For  further  information,  &c.,  see  general 
advertisement. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARAlER. 


THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STANDARDS  IN  CANE 
MACHINERY  are  the  Cook's  Evaporator  and  the 

VICTOR  CANE  MILL 

17,000  COOK'S  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use,  and  10,- 
000  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS,  all  warranted. 

AWARDS. 

Cook's  Evaporator,  1st  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs ! 

Victor  Cane  Mill,  (introduced  in  1863,)  First  Premium  at 
37  State  Fairs  1 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair,  New  Orleans, 
1868,  for  working  Southern  Cane. 

All  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivalled  machines 
by  other  contrivances,  have 

SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON  TRIAL. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke  or  Evaporators  that  do  second  class  work  and 
only  half  enough  at  that. 

"  While  scores  of  new-fangled  inventions  have  come  up 
had  their  day,  and  subsided,  the  Cook  "  goes  right  along 
constantly  increasing  in  reputation."— Prairie  Farmer. 

"  Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  the  Cook  Evapor 
ATOR  and  Victor  Cane  Mill  a  decided  reputation  for  su 
perior  excellence  ;  we  can  heartily  recommend  them."- 
American  Agriculturist. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  Victor  Cane  Mill  and  Cook 
Sugar  Evaporator  to  the  attention  of  the  small  planters  of 
Louisiana." 

John  H.  Dougherty,  ?  ri„^^,vf»»  S  Sam'l  Laycock, 
Tom.  Bynum,  ]  Comrmttee.  j  j^^^^^^,  Evans.' 

R.  H.  Day,  President  La.  St.  Fair  Ass.   A.  D.  Lytle,  Sec'y 
The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent 

free. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  0.,Blymykr,  Fearing 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Manufacturers  of  the 
VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL  AND  BUCKEYE  THRESHER. 

aug-3t 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  Dy 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
for  a  Circular  and  Price  List.  aug-3t 


We  make  the  best  and  cheapest  Cider  Press  Screws  in 
market.   Send  for  circulars  and  Prices. 
It  RUMSEY  &  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


G-ENTS  WANTED— $75  TO  $300  per  month 
sure,  and  no  risk.  We  want  to  engage  a  good  agent 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas 
to  sell  our  Everlasting  Patent  White  Wire  Clothes 
Lines.  "Warranted  to  last  a  Iffetime  and  never  rust. 
For  full  particulars  to  Agents,  address  the  Ameri- 
can WireCo.,  75  William  Street,  New  York,  or  16 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Purest,  Best  and  Cheapest 


AMERICAN  AND  IMPORTED 

Seed  Wheat  &  Grass  Seed 

FOR. 

SEND  for  a  circular  giving  descriptions  and  prices  of  the 
best  varieties  of  American  and  European  Seed  Wheats 
and  Grass  seeds.  Address, 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 
aug-3t*  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ISrURSERIES 

OF- 

W.  HEIKES. 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  the  largfest  and  most  complete 
Stock  of  well-grown  Nursery  Articles  ever  offered  in  this 
section.  Some  articles ,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  Spec 
ialties,  among  which  are  the  following  :  Standard  Peaches, 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums,  Damson  Plums,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Horse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Pluma,  we  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  in  the  United  States. 

BUDS  of  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  and  other  fruits  to  spare  in 
abundance.  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  are  invited 
to  correspond  for  terms.   Address  (with  stamp,) 


SOI.I>  BY  OROCERS. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs, 

THOROUGH-BRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and  Ornamen- 
tal Fowls  for  sale.   For  eircu^ars^an^^rge  address 

aug.3t*  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


»ug-3t* 


W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  0. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

I  have  several  acres  of  these  growing  in  Northern 
Vermont  for  the  Southern  market,  as  the  tanner 
North  seed  potatoes  are  grown,  the  earlier  t bey 
ripen  when  planted  South.  Also  "  BRESEE'S  No 
4  OR  KING  OF  THE  EARLIES,"  "BRESEE'S 
PROLIFIC,"  and  numerous  other  new  and  valua- 
ble kinds,  by  the  pound,  bushel,  barrel  or  hundred 
barrels,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Potatoes  for  the  South 
should  be  purchased  in  the  fall,  as  there  is  danger 
from  freezing  to  those  sent  out  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  My  seed  came  from  the  original 
growers,  and  T  warrant  all  my  varieties  to  be  true  to 
name. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
aug-3t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  MARYLANB  FARMER. 


WAGONER  GRAIN  SEEDER 

IS  THE  PREMIUM  MACHINE. 

Ten  years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  Drills  have  brought  them  to  great  perfec- 
tion. They  have  invariably  taken  the  First 
Class  Premiums  wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  &c. 

The  fact  that  sowing  Grain  with  the  Drill  is 
the  true  principle  is  so  well  established  that  the 
declaration  is  scarcely  in  place  in  this  place;  but 
for  the  information  of  the  inexperienced,  would 
say  that  drilling  grain  insures  a  better  crop, 
saves  one-fourth  the  seed  over  broadcasting, 
and  in  the  use  of  guano,  phosphate,  &c.,  the  sav- 
ing is  of  far  more  consequence,  as  fully  one-half 
is  saved.  Our  Spring  Hoe  Drill  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  rough,  stony,  or  stumpy  lands, 
where  farmers  have  not  hitherto  thought  of  using 
the  pin  break  Drill.  Our  Drills  are  all  warranted 
to  give  satisfaction.  Single  Drills,  Drills  with 
Guano  Attachment,  with  or  without  Grass  Seed 
Sowers,  Spring  Hoe  or  Break  Pin  Drills  now  on 
band  ready  for  sale. 

Send  in  your  orders  early,  as  we  generally  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  when 
season  arrives. 

WAGONER  &  MATTHEWS,  Westminster,  Md. 


aug-2t 


SOL.UBL,E  PHOSPHATE. 


This  Fertilizer  is  prepared  in  Baltimore  from  the 
very  best  materials,  and  designed  especially  to  take 
the  place  of  A  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  It  will  be 
found  as  active  as  Guano  and  much  more  durable  in 
its  effects.  It  is  made  upon  the  principle  that  the 
measure  of  our  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  far- 
mer, and  every  one  who  uses  it  may  confidently  rely 
upon  large  crops,  unless  injured  by  providential  acts. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  "  CHALLENGE"  Fertilizer  of  the 
times,  and  that  it  may  always  remain  such  we  have 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  the  very  best  chemical 
skill  in  this  country. 

Price  in  Baltimore,  $60  per  Ton,  of  2000 
pounds. 

For  sale  by  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
For  further  particulars  address 


augtf 


R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

79  SOrXH:  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SMALL  FRUIT, 


<tTT71iat  makes  it  valuable  Is  because  it  con- 

'  »  tains  so  much  practical,  original  matter  in  such  a 
small  space." — John  J.  Thomas. 

The  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." — Henry  Ward  Beecner. 

We  could  give  hundreds  of  just  such  testimonials,  show- 
ing the  value  of  this  little  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person,  whether  the  owner  of  a  rod  square  of 
ground  or  a  hundred  acres.  Tree  agents  should  have  a 
copy.  It  contains  40  pages.  Price  10  cents.  Fall  price 
list,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  also  terms  to  agents  and 
those  desiring  to  get  up  a  club  for  plants  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  Parties  South  should  order  plants  in  the  fall. 
Address,  PURDY  &  JO  HNSON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  or  PUR  D  Y 
&  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind.  aug-3t 

FOR 

PURE  BRED  HOGS  AND  FOWLS. 
WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

And  other  FARM  SEEDS,  from  Deitz's  Experimental 
Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Diehl's  and  Boughton  Beardless  ;  TTeek's  and  Treadwell's 
Bearded  White  Wheats ;  French  White  and  Red  Chaff; 
Purple  Straw  Bearded  Red  Mediterranean,  and  German 
Amber  Beardless,  a-re  the  best,  earliest,  hardiest  and  most 
productive  Wheats  that  can  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation.  Price  §5  per  bushel.  4  pounds  of  any  kind 
by  Mail,  post  paid,  for  $1.  Twenty  heads  of  different  vari- 
eties sent  post  paid,  for  $1.  Twenty  other  varieties  of 
Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  of  last  year's  importation.  See 
Deitz's  Experimental  Farm  Journal  ;  send  and  sub- 
scribe for  it;  only  $1.50  per  year  ;  the  most  useful  Journal 
printed  Address 
aug-tf  GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted— $10  a  Day. 

TWO  $10  MAPS  FOB  $4. 


Two  Continents,  America  and  JBurope,  and 
America  with  tlie  United  stales  portion  on  an 
immense  Scale.    Colored— in  4:000  Counties. 


nj'^HESE  great  Maps,  now  just  completed,  64  x  62  inches 
JL  large,  shows  every  place  of  importance,  all  Railroads  to 
date,  and  .the  latest  alterations  in  the  various  European 
States.  These  Maps  are  needed  in  every  school  and  family 
in  the  land— they  occupy  the  space  of  one  Map,  and  by 
means  of  the  Reverser,  either  side  can  be  thrown  front,  and 
any  part  brought  level  to  the  eye.  County  Rights  and  large 
discount  given  to  good  Agents. 

Apply  for  Circulars,  Terms,  and  send  money  for  and  see 
Sample  Maps  first,  if  not  sold  taken  back  on  demand.  Also 
ready  a  $25,000  steel  and  plate  illustrated  subscription 
book,  "De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

It  J.  T.  LLOYD,  23  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y, 


AUBREY  H.  JONES, 
Tappahannock,  Essex  Co.,  Va. 

Has  for  sale  and  lease  a  large  number  of  very  VALUA- 
BLE FARMS  in  tide  water  Virginia,  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  James  River,  situated  chiefly  on  the  water,  and  offered 
at  exceedingly  low  prices,  and  respectfully  invites  capital- 
ists and  those  in  search  of  desirable  homes  to  inspect  these 
lands.  Letters  promptly  answered  and  catalogues  furnish- 
ed upon  application.  je-7t 


Hightstown,  I  J,,  Norseries, 

I^^ILL,  1869- 

A  large  stock  of  PEACH  TREES  of  standard 
market  varieties,  such  as  Hale's  Early,  Troth's 
Early,  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  Early,  Old 
Mixoa  Free,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's  Late, 
Ward's  Late  Free,  Late  Rareripe,  Smock  and  Sal- 
way;  Van  Buren's  Golden  and  Italian  Dwarfs. 

A  general  Nursery  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  VII^FS,  &c. 

Price  list  furnished  on  application  to 

THOMAS  J.  PULLEN, 
Successor  to  Isaac  Pollen, 

aug-4t  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SHROPSHIRE  BUCK 

FOR  S^LE. 


A  very  superior  Shropshire  Buck,  two  years 
old  bred  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  DeCourcy,  from  his 
own  importation.    Price,  One  hundred  dollars. 
Apply  to  JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO 

aug-2t  No  69  W.  Fayette  Street. 


"REDUCTION  iN  PRICES." 


Large  stock  of  APPLE,  PEACH,  &c.,  GRAPE 
AND  SMALL  FRUITS,  at  prices  lower  than  ever 
offered  before. 

Send  tor  price  list,  gratis. 

Part  of  our  stock  was  grown  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  Va.  Address 

G.  W.  WILSON  &  CO., 
aug-3t  Bendersville,  Adams  Co.,  Penn. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 

HIRAM  BALLARD, 

Geoefal  Commission  Mercfiaot, 

37  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Sile  of 

WOOL,  TOBACCO,  HOPS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE, 
EGGS,  BEANS,  PEAS,  PORK,  BEEF, 
GAME,  POULTRY,  VENISON, 
FLOUR,  GRAIN, 

And  all  kinds  of   Country  Produce. 

My  long  experience  in  the  Commission  Business 
enables  me  to  sell  goods  without  delay  for  the  high- 
est market  prices.  Commission  on  Produce  five 
cents.  Wool  and  Flour  two  and  a  half  cents.  Cash 
advanced  on  consignments.  Sales  promptly  made. 
Send  for  price-current  and  marking  plate. 
aug-6t 

POULTRY. 

ftl^SL  All  the  CHOICE  and 
1^^^      IMPROVED  BREEDS  of  FOWLS 
For  Sale  after  September  first. 

■^^-^^^^^^^  Address 

C.  P.  NETTLETON, 
aug-ly  Birmingham,  Conn.,  Box  530. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Raw  Bone  Sl^pe^P^^ 

The  Great  Crop  Producer 

ffiiSSZcS^^^  And  complete  Renovator  of  Worn-out  Soils 

A  UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  ALWAYS  GUARANTEED. 


A  list  of  farmers  who  have  used  this  Super-Phosphate ; 

B.  Maitland  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md. 

Milton  Whitney.....   '< 

E.K.Arnold   "  " 

J.  W.  Selby   «  "  • 

Horace  Walker   ...  "  " 

Walter  Smith   <'  " 

Charles  Pulley   "  " 

Samuel  Cottingham   "  *' 

Thomas  J.  Hall   "  " 

Dr.  Henkle  ;   «  " 

J.  Dougherty   "  " 

Orson  Adams   "  " 

R.  M.  Pindle   "  " 

Dr.  Eichard  Weems   "  " 

P.  L.  Smith   "  '« 

P.  Lenfield  Perkins   " 

Dennis  Hebbon  Annapolis,  Md. 

C.  Rochlitz   '« 

Ezra  Sheckle....   " 

E.  H.  Fendall  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

Andrew  Banks   " 

D.  Hoffman   " 

Robert  Oliver   " 

Hon.  John  M.  Frazier   " 

Levi  Hoffman   " 

Peter  Baer.   " 

F.  C.  Slingluff   " 

William  Schaefter   " 

James  Gebhart   " 

P.  H.  Muller   " 

S.  M.  Rankin  

iSamuel  J.  Buckman   " 

Robert  W.  Gibson   " 

K.B.Wells  

S.  F.  Erdman   " 

James  Galloway   " 

George  Gegner   " 

Wm.  Price   " 

Mrs.  Mary  Edwards   " 

L.  P.  Slingluff  Carroll  county,  Md, 

Jacob  Koons   " 

Henry  S.  Fitch  

B.  W.  Mister  Dorchester  county,  Md. 

Samuel  Brawhawn   " 

Daniel  M.  Henry   " 

W.  T.  Vickers   " 

James  M.  I  hompson   " 

James  Wright   " 

William  Holland  

E.  C.  Johnson     " 

Calvert  Orem   " 

William  Cieighton   «' 

John  B.  Nabb   " 

William  H.  Travers   " 

R.  H.  Payne  Heath ville,  Va. 

Benjamin  Cole  Harford  county,  Md. 

A.  F.  Brown   *'  " 

Maynadier  &Tyding3   "  " 

George  Stockham   "  " 

J.  M.  Maynadier   "  «* 

Samuel  Sutton   "  " 

William  B.  Michael   «' 

R.  B.  McCoy   "  " 

George  Reese   "  «< 

G.  F.  Gallaway   "  " 


I  Emanuel  Troxel  Frederick  county,  Md. 

I  D.  Hilterbridle  &  Son   "  " 

I  Castle  &  Maught   "  " 

William  Mort   «  " 

D.  Hilterbridle   «'  " 

Andrew  Chambers  Prince  George's  county,  Md . 

C.  T.  Anderson   "  '* 

Samuel  Harding    ««  " 

W.D.Barton   "  " 

C.  C.  Kellogg   "  " 

James  Martin   " 

H.  H.  Sasscer   *'  " 

T.  K.  Nailer   "  " 

L.  P.  Cage   ♦<  " 

Jas.  H.  Rawlings   *'  " 

Dr.  M.  R.  Latimer   "  " 

J.  N.  W.  Wilson   "  " 

James  Treakle  Howard  county,  Md. 

Union  Manufacturing  Co   "  " 

R.  S.  S.  Harrison   "  " 

Dr.  Henry   "  " 

Henry  Cragg   "  " 

E.  Carrington   "  " 

Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson  Montgomery  county,  Md. 

Henry  W.  Richardson   "  " 

B.  R.  Edwards  Alleghany  county,  Md. 

Judge  Jno.  M.  Buchanon   " 

Jno.  Humbird   *' 

Joseph  Dilley   " 

Adam  Sawer  ••••   '* 

J.  P.  Boggs,  Accomac  county,  Va. 

W.  I.  Griffith  Kent  county,  Md. 

R.  A.  Frazier   " 

Thomas  S.  Dent  Charles  county,  Md. 

P.  A.  Sasscer   "  " 

Dr.  John  H.  Turner  St.  Mary's  county,  Md, 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Keech   "  " 

Joseph  H.  Jones   "  '* 

Hugh  Steel  Cecil  county,  Md, 

Thomas  H.  Kemp  Caroline  county,  Md. 

T.F.Johnson   '*  *' 

William  Caulk  Talbot  county,  Md, 

Edward  Ringgold  Queen  Anne's  county,  Md, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Crisfield  Princess  Ann,  Md. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Mitchell  Somerset  county,  Md. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Mitchell   " 

John  Turner  Wicomico  county,  Md. 

William  F.  Whitbeck  West  Point,  Va. 

R.  R.  Howison  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Fred.  Floyd  Accomac  county,  Va. 

Louis  P.  Rogers   "  " 

George  S.  Rogers   "  " 

Alfred  Lofland   " 

Henry  P.  Ayres  Northampton  county,  Va, 

R.  T.  Ames   "  " 

W.  B.  Wilson   "  " 

Josenh  Jackson  Kingwood,  West  Va, 

William  Rodeheaver   *'  " 

Levi  Klauser   "  " 

Gilkeson  &  Pattie  Romney.  West  Va. 

Dr. James  T.  Foulks  Guilford  county,  N.  G. 

Simon  Grisel  Jerusalem,  Ohio, 

Morris  &  Grcesly.   "  '' 

John  R.  Beckett  Calvert  county,  Md, 

Richard  Roberts,  Jr   " 
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WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


WHANN'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  has  been  tested  by  side  of  the  heretofore  presumed  first  class  Phosphates  from 
three  to  nine  years  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  by  the  gentlemen  named  here,  and  they  pronounce  it  the  best  fertilizer 
they  ever  used.  The  basis  of  this  Super-Phosphate  is  PURE  RAW  BONE  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  durable  fertilizing  agent  known;  the  Bone  after  being  dissolved  is  combined  with  hest 

Suality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  three  other  pure  articles  which  makes  the  combination  known  as  "  WHANN'S  RAW 
ONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE,"  the  best  crop  producer  and  land  improver  now  made.  Those  that  have  used  it  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  what  has  long  been  wanted,  namely  :  A  PURE  and  CHEAP  Fertilizer— the  best  they  can  buy.  Those 
that  have  not  used  it  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  try  it  anrt  likewise  be  convinced.  [There  are  other  Phosphates 
much  higher  in  price,  but  when  tested  with  WHANN'S  PHOSPHATE  do  not  give  as  good  results.]  All  who  use  it 
find  it  superior  to  all  other  manures  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Buckwheat.  Cotton,  Potatoes,  Toma- 
toes, Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  other  field  or  garden  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Broadcasted  over 
old  lawns  and  old  pastures,  its  effects  are  wonderful,  perfectly  rejuvenating  them.  Any  farmer  having  exhausted 
lands  which  he  wishes  permanently  improved  should  by  all  means  try  this  fertilizer,  he  will  find  it  ^0  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  any  other  manure. 

All  communications  and  orders,  to  receive  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed  to 

S.  G.  EDWARDS^  Agent^ 

Oflace  57  South  Calvert  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cash  price  in  Baltimore,  $56  per  ton,  packed  in  strong  bags,  200  pounds  each. 
TEN  BAGS  TO  THE  TON.  jy-St 


Patent  Portable  Cider  &  Wine  MiU. 


More  than  one  hundred  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas  have  been  given  this  Mill  within 
the  last  four  years. 

This  Mill  has  been  the  pioneer  in  that  line,  and  is  the  best  in  the  market  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1st.  It  will  grind  the  easiest,  fastest,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

2d.  The  press  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful,  and  quickest  handled.  It  is  not 
hampered  up  with  a  number  of  screws  and  cog-wheels,  which  create  enough  friction  to  de- 
stroy its  utility.    It  is  well  made,  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Mill  occupies  about  two  and  a  half  feet  by  three  feet,  and  is  four  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing 400  pounds,  is  every  way  portable  and  convenient.    Price  $45. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


Nos.  22  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS— HAXS  ANDERSON. 
THE  RIVERSioE  MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOITI^O  PEOPI.E. 

Hurd  and  Hougliton's  Editions  or  Dicken'a 
Works  are  the  only  complete  ones 
in  tlie  Matrket. 

I.  GLOBE  EDITION.  In  14  vols.,  12mo,  containing  all 
the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert,   fl.50  a  volume, 

II  HIVERSIDE  EDITION.  In  '28  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
containing  all  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert,  and 
those  by  the  celebrated  English  artists,  Cruikshank,  Phiz, 
etc.,  from  new  steel  plates.    $2.50  a  volume. 

III.  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION.  In  54  vols.,  16mo,  con- 
taining all  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert.  $1.25 
a  volume. 

IV.  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION.  In  54  vols.,  Hvo,  large 
paper,  with  all  the  illustrations  in  the  Riverside  Edition, 
proof  impressions.   Sold  to  Subscribers,  at  $5.00  a  volume. 

1.  They  contain  matter  by  Mr.  Dickens  that  is  in  no 
other  edition  in  America. 

2.  They  have  also  a  full  Index  of  Characters  and  their 
Appearances,  made  expressly  lor  these  Editions. 

3.  They  have  a  list  of  Familiar  Sayings  from  Dickens. 
The  Globe  Edition  of  Bicken's  Works  is  now  complete 

in  14  volumes. 
It  is  the  Best  Cheap  Edition  on  the  Globe. 

1.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print  clear,  and  the  type  of  a 
size  that  will  not  injure  the  eyesight. 

2.  The  volumes  are  bound  in  extra  cloth,  and  are  of  a 
convenient  size  and  shape. 

3.  It  has  ail  the  illustrations  by  Darley  and  Gilbert. 

4.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  a  volume  of  1200  pages.  $21.00 
the  set. 

Any  volume,  or  the  set,  sent  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of 
Price. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  ASETOFGLOBE  DICKENS, 

WITHOUT  EXPlflNDING  ANY  MONEY. 

The  Publishers  of  this  Edition  publish  also  The  RIVER- 
SIDE MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  an  illustrated 
monthly,  $2.50  a  year,  having  for  special  contributor, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  most  eminent  living 
"Writer  lor  the  Young.  For  the  names  of  sixteen  new  sub- 
scribers and  $40.00,  they  will  send  free  of  expense  A  COM- 
PLETE SET  OF  THE  GLOBE  DICKENS. 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  NOTHING. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  will  send  the  names  of  four  sub- 
scribers with  $10.00,  shall  receive  a  copy  for  one  year  free. 

Catalogues  of  Hurd  and  Houghton's  Publications  sent 
free  of  postage  to  any  address.  Address 

HURD  AND  HOUGHTON, 

4r5*J  Broom  Sitreet,  New  York. 

"One  must  carry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him  to  the 

Indies,  if  he  would  bring  it  hack." 
Persons  ahout  to  travel  in  Europe  will  iind  ad- 
vantage in  procuring  the  following  read- 
able and  valuable 

BOOKS  OF  Xi^-^VEL, 

Published  by  HURD  and  HOUGHTON. 

1.  SKETCHES  ABROAD  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 
By  Fklix  0.  C.  Darley.  15  iuU-paged  and  74  smaller 
illustrations  on  wood.  A  new  edition,  with  three  addi- 
tional vignettes,  and  printed  on  toned  paper.  In  1  vol- 
ume, 4to  ;  price  in  cloth,  $3.50  ;  cloth,  gilt,  $4.00;  mo- 
rocco, $  8  00. 

2.  PEABODY.  Reminiscences  of  European  Travel.  By 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Preacher  to  Har- 
lord  University.   Price  $1.50. 

3.  ARNOLD.  The  Great  Exhibition,  with  Continental 
Sketches  practical  and  Humorous.  By  Howard  Payson 
Arnold.    Price  $2.25- 

4.  BENJAMIN.  The  Turk  andthe  Greek;  or,  creeds, 
Races,  Society,  and  Scenery  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the 
Isles  of  Greece.   By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.   Price  $1.50. 

5.  OLD  ENGLAND.  Its  Scenery.  Art.  and  People.  By 
James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  1  volume, 
Itimo.    Price  $1.00. 

6.  VENETIAN  LIFE.  Including  Commercial,  Social, 
Historical,  and  artistic  Notice  ot  the  Place.  By  Wil- 
liam D.  Howklls.   1  volume,  crown  Wvo.    Price  $i.OO. 

7.  ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  William  D.  Howells, 
Author  of  "Venetian  Life."  1  volume,  crown,  t?vo. 
Price  $2.00 

8.  PILGRIM'S  WALLET ;  OR,  SCRAPS  OF  TRAVEL, 
gathered  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  By  Gil- 
bert Haven.   1  volume,  16mo,  cloth.   Price  $2.00 


LISTEN  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD.— The 
Prairie  Whistle  and  Animal  Imitator  can  be  used  by  a 
child.  It  is  made  to  imitate  the  songs  of  every  bird,  the 
neigh  of  a  horse,  the  bray  of  an  ass,  the  grunt  of  a  hog  ; 
birds,  beasts,  and  snakes  are  enchanted  and  entrapped  by 
it.  Is  used  by  Dan  Bryant,  Charley  White,  and  all  the 
Minstrels  and  Warblers.  Ventriloquism  can  be  learned  in 
three  days  by  its  aid.  Send  anywhere  upon  receipt  o  1  25 
cts  ;  three  for  50  cts  ;  $1.25  per  dozen. 

T.  W.  VALENTINE, 
jy-6t  Box  372  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Buy  and  Advise  your  Friends  to  Buy  from 

the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Part  First  of  the  New  and  Valuable  Work  approved 
by  most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell,  reviewed  and  prefaced  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Anderdon,  M.  A.,  entitled  "MEDITATIONS 
ON  THK  SUFFERING,  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  OUR 
LORb  JESUS  CHRIST,  according  to  the  method  of  St.  Ig- 
natius. Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy.'' 
To  be  completed  in  13  numbers,  at  25  cents  each  number. 
The  Sisters  earnestly  solicit  an  immediate  order  from  Pub- 
lishers and  Booksellers  to  help  their  charity.  jy-6t* 


I  Fafd  W'atei^-Fj'oof  Faper | 
^Eoopi7^g,  iSidiiig,  Ceiling,^ 
^^Carveting,  Water  Fipes,\ 

\\FaV6  Gutters,  ^^C.  Address  I 
|0.  J.rAT&         Gamclen,lfew  Jersey.  I 

mar-ly* 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HEXRY  BOWER,  Clicmist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  PROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 

DIXON,  SHARPLJSSS  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &.  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  coutjtry. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
delphia.  feb-ly 


WANTED-AGENTS-TO  SELL  THE  AMERICAN 
KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  S'X-i.  The  simplest,  cheap- 
est and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit 
20,000  stitches  per  miniite.  Liberal  inducements  to  Agents. 
Address  AMlUtlCAN  K.NITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  je-3 


t 
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Houor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.' 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE  MACHINE. 


Harder's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
an«l  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1866, 

for  "  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
.  than  IK  iniles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thoroxigh  and  conscientious  work- 
manship and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  trork,  etc.,"  as  shown  by  official  Keport  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators.  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Beport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

E.  &  M.  HARDEE, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

jy-3t  

Dan  River  Land  Agency. 
POWHATAN  BOULDIN, 

Agent  for  the  Sale  and  Lease  of 

REAL  ESTATE  GENERALLY 

I>A]^VIIil.E,  VA. 

Refers  by  Permission  to — W,  T.  Sutherlin,  Pres't 
Va.  State  Agricultural  Society  ;  W.  S.  Patton,  Ban- 
ker, Danville,  Va.  ;  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Flournoj, 
Pres't  Norfolk  and  Great  Western  Railroad;  John 
R.  Edmunds,  Esq.,  News  Ferrv,  Halifax,  Ya. ;  Hon. 
John  B.  Baldwin,  Staunton,  Va.  •  j7-4t 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  SUFFOLK  PIGS, 
POULTRY. 

Imported  and  Premium 
Fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp 
for  beautifully  illustrated  circular. 

THOMAS  B.  SMITH, 

Stony  Brook,  Box  9, 
july-3t  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY. 

Imported  an  premium 
Fowls  Chester  White  and 
Suffolk  Pigs  for  sale. 
Send  stamp  for  beautiful  illustrated  circalars. 

THOS.  B.  SMITH, 
jy-2t*  Stony  Brook,  N.  J. 


KNEE  SPRUNG  HORSES 


Ad- 


Permanently  cured  without  cost  or  trouble, 
dress  W.  T.  BAKER, 

Sentinel  Office, 
jy-tf  Waterford,  N.  Y 


Pfindle's  Agficultural  Steamer, 


FOR 


Fruit  Growers,  Stock  Feeders, 
Dairymen,  &c, 


This  Steamer  has  now 
been  in  use  a  number  of 
years,  is  perfectly  safe 
and  a  most  complete  in- 
vention for  cooking  food 
for  Stock,  Scalding  Hogs, 
and  for  general  culinary 
purposes. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hyatt  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  writes,  ''1  use 
my  Steamer  chiefly  in  canning  of  fruit,  it  answers 
the  purpose  to  my  fullest  expectations,    *    *  * 
and  would  not  be  without  one  at  double  it"?  cost." 

Messrs.  Frank  L.  Morling  and  Chas.  W.  Beatty  of 
this  City,  have  each  a  Prindle  Steamer  in  use  "since 
last  Fall,"  of  which  they  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
as  to  their  great  value  for  Cooking,  Steaming  and 
Boiling  purposes,  and  say  they  would  not  be  with- 
out them. 

The  Steamer  is  for  sale  by 

EDMUND  WOLF,  31  Light  Street, 

je-4t  *  Baltimore,  Md. 


BONE  DUST. 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to,)  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMCEI.  SASTOS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  63  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
aug-6t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  descriplioa 
executed  at  this  office. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

IH[  MIRUIHD  FEmiLIHIIG  IHD  RlllUriCTORING  CO 

Incorporated  January,  1867. 


DIRECTORS. 

Wm.  G.  Harrison,  Charles  J.  Baker, 

Lawrence  Sangston,  Richard  J.  Baker, 

Robert  Turner,  William  Trego. 

WILLIAM  TREGO,  LAWRENCE  SANGSTON, 

Manufacturing  Chemist.  President. 


The  wheat  crop  of  1869  has  fully  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATES prepared  by  this  Company,  in  all  cases  they  have  proved  equal  to  the  most  costly 
articles  in  the  market,  Peruvian  guano  included,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial palmed  off  on  the  agricultural  community  under  the  name  of  '*  fertilizers." 

The  Phosphatic  base  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Fossil  Bone  Phosphates  of  South 
Carolina,  assimilating  to,  but  containing  10  per  cent,  more  Bone  phosphate  of  Lime  than 
the  best  ground  bones,  and  containing  50  per  cent,  more  of  Soluble  Phosphate  than  any  of 
the  Phosphatic  guanos  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

FINE   GROUND   BONE  PHOSPHATES, 

I»rice   ^30   I»er  Ton,   in  Sag^s. 

Containing,  by  the  average  of  the  Analyses  of  Professors  Piggott,  Leibig  and  Pop- 
plein,  60.20  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  unusual  per  centage  of  Soluble  Phosphate  will  make  this  form  very  desirable  to 
Farmers  who  prefer  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  manipulate  for  themselves. 

AMMOniATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATi:, 

PRICE  $55  PER  TON,  IN  BAGS. 

Adapted  to  lands  that  require  a  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  Straw  and  Grain. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FOOD. 

PRICE  $60  PER  TON  IN  BAGS. 

Specialities  for  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Plants,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Nitrates, 
but  adapted  to  all  plants  that  require  a  prompt  and  vigorous  growth. 

Letters  and  certificates  from  large  numbers  of  prominent  Farmers  and  Planters  can  be 
examined  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

The  various  preparations  of  the  Maryland  Fertilizing:  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  Manufacturing  Chemist  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  Agricultural  community. 

LAWRENCE  SANGSTON,  President, 

aug-ly  Office,  58^Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Important  to  Agriculturists. 


WM.  CRtCHTON  ^  SON^S 

AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE 

SIPER-PHOSPIATE  OF  LIE. 

 0  

Containing  50  PER  CENT,  of  BONE  PHOSPHATES-of  wliich  14 
per  cent,  is  immediately  SOLUBLE— 3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia, 
and  3  per  cent,  of  Potash. 

 0  

An  extensive  experience  of  20  years  as  importers  and  dealers  in  Guano 
and  fertilizers  and  a  direct  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  agriculturists, 
have  enabled  us  to  learn  their  experience  and  to  form  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  required  in  a  manure  adapted  to  the  various  soils  and  crops  of 
the  Southern  States.  Thoroughly  combining  the  various  CHEMICAL  CON- 
STITUENTS necessary  to  build  up  the  truly  vegetable  part  of  the  plant,  and 
restore  to  the  soil  the  elements  of  direct  PLANT  FOOD,  which  previous  crops 
may  have  drawn  from  it. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  established  an  extensive  manufactory  in  this 
city,  with  the  appliances  of  steam  and  all  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
machinery  for  grinding,  mixing  and  thoroughly  combining  the  various  ele- 
ments, require  in  such  a  fertilizer  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of  farmers,  which 
they  can  rely  upon  for  uniformity,  containing  the  valuable  properties  claimed 
for  it,  and  at  a  LESS  PRICE  than  any  other  similar  manure  offered  in  this 

MARKET. 

Put  up  in  Strong  Bags.  Price  $50  Per  Ton, 

5@°*^eiid  for  Pamphlets,  containing  full  directions  and  Certificates. 

WM.  ORIOHTON  &  SONS, 
m-tt  Wood  street,  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore. 
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WEEKS  WHEAT,  White. 

Early  Ripening,  Hardy  and  Very  Productive. 

We  offer  prime  seed  of  this  very  early  White  Wheat,  which  we  consider  the  most  val- 
uable variety  of  recent  introduction,  combining  the  hardiness  and  early  maturity  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  high  flouring  quality  of  the  best  White  Wheats.  Its  straw  is  stiff, 
protecting  it  against  the  fly,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  land  of  moderate  fertility,  yielding  from 
li5  to  45  bushels,  according  to  soil  and  season. 

PRICES— 1  bushel  (sack  included,)  $4;  2  bushels  (sack  included,)  $7.50;  10 
bushels  (sacks  included,)  $36. 

We  also  offer  a  fine  supply  of  French  Red  and  White  Chaffs,  Extra  Early^  Jersey,  Ro- 
chester Red  Chaff,  Lancaster  Red  Chaff,  by  the  bushel  and  sack,  and  a  number  of  other 
varieties  in  limited  quantity.  Descriptive  Priced  Circular  mailed  free  to  applicants. 

EDW'D  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

aug  3t  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  York.  Pa. 


SULPHURIC  ACID, 
SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
AND  AMMONIA, 
AND  GROUND  BONES, 

FOR    AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


POWERS  &  WEIGHTMAN'S  MANUFACTURE  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
For  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices  by 

R.  J.  BAKER  &  CO., 

mar-2t  jy-3t  36  and  88  South  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 

For  sale  at  the  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

No.  27  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  SOMBRERO  GUANO  of  which  MORO  PHILLIPS'  PHOSPHATE  is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
("and  of  which  he  has  sole  control  for  the  United  States,)  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  Bone  Phosphate  than  Raw  Bone, 
therefore  it  is  more  durable.   The  addition  of  Ammonia  gives  it  greater  fertilizing  value. 

Over  eight  years'  experience  has  proved  to  the  farmer  that  it  makes  a  heavier  grain  than  even  stable  manure, 
and  is  not  only  active,  but  lasting. 

Price  $56  Per  Ton— ^,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

W^F'Jy  ^P}^  Proprietor]  ^ij4  ^apufocturer, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


HUTCHINSON'S 


500 


FOR 


SALE. 


Having  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  these  popular  Mills  in 
Baltimore,  we  invite  our  customers  to  order  early  to  secure  a  supply. 
We  have  been  selling  these  Mills  for  several  years,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  being  perfect,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

PRICE,      -      ^  $24. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 


E.t  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  ^4  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


"MARYLAND  FARMER" 


We  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  our  Agricultural  friends  for 


'f 


BONE  DUST,  PLASTER, 

And  all  Fertilizers  of  known  value. 

Improved  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery, 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
XilVE  stock:,  TI^EES,  SEEID,  cScC- 

We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  selection  and  shipment  of  any  article  to  be 
obtained  in  this  market,  and  will  exert  ourselves  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  may  entrust 
us  with  their  orders.  Purchases  made  for  Cash  only,  and  orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  remittance  or  city  reference. 

S.  SANDS  MILLS  &  CO. 
Office  "  Maryland  Farmer,  "  Baltimore. 


SAMUEL  HUNT, 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in 

Saddlery,  Harness,  Trunks, 

TRAVELING  BAGS,  SATCHELS,  Ac. 
No.  202  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

Between  Charlet  and  St.  Paul  Streets, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Woolen  and  Linen  Horse  Corers,  Fly  Nets,  Buf- 
falo Robes,  Whips,  Spurs,  Bridles,  Collars,  &c. 

;^^Orders  sent  direct  will  be  filled  at  same  price 
as  if  bought  in  person.  ^  sep-ly 


Every  description  of  Book  and  Job  Print- 
ing neatly  executed  at  this  oflSce. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS;  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY   BULBS   FOR   FALL  PLANTING 
Is  Now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply' 
Address  JAMES  ViCK, 

aug-2t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"COTSWOLD  BUCKS." 

I  have  for  sale  fine  BUCKS  bred 
with  great  care  from  stock  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Burdette 
Loomis,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  also  a 
few  grade  Ewes.  Address 

C.  J.  B.  MITCHELL, 
maj-6t  Queenstown,  Md. 

LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES!! 

6000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  bv 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROYER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relativ^e  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Grovkk  &  Baker  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  family  sewing 
for  the  house,  for  my  cliildrenand  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

*         ♦         «         *  *         *  * 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  done  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  ound  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others  : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 


find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do- 


outwear  the  garments,  in  fact 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies  : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  e.pinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is'better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips. 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others  ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
its  construction. 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 


Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  1  thiuk  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion. I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  mansiged,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  tnat  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies  : 

"I  prefer  itto  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed  ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken ;  its  adaptation  to  diflerent  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie,  Tilmau  & 
Co.,  says : 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says  : 

"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question  : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

I  4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
1  longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
I  other  machines. 

I  5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
i  can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 


jan-ly 


181  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE, 


^HE  MAKYLAND  FARMER. 

ANDREW  COE^S 

Super  Phosphate  of  iime. 

 :o:  

The  Best  Fertilizer  Known ! 

 :o:  

MANUFACTURED  BY 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  February  16, 1859.  I 
Gentlemen— 1  purchased  some  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
of  you  last  spring,  which  I  used  on  my  Corn,  (in  the  hill,  I 
about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  acre.)  I  used  it  by  the  side 
of  a  well  known  fertilizer  made  in  Baltimore,  at  much 
higher  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  with  good  eftect.  I  could  tell 
no  difference.  I  think  both  paid,  although  the  season  was 
very  dry.  1  want  some  more  this  spring;  let  me  know  if  I 
can  get  it,  and  at  what  price 

Respectfully,  yours,  -  G.  W.  F.  HUMMER. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Mc,  January  18,  1859. 
Dear  Sir. — Enclosed  please  find  order  for  ten  tons  of  your 
Phosphate,  which  1  propose  to  apply  to  my  Corn  ground 
the  coming  spring,  as  also  on  Potatoes  and  Garden  Vegeta- 
bles generally.  Having  used  your  Phosphate  for  the  past 
three  years,  I  can  unqualifiedly  testify  to  its  very  superior 
quality,  excelling  all  other  fertilizers  I  have  used,  which 
embrace  most  of  the  standard  fertilizers  in  the  market.  I 
can  therefore  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  farming 
community. 

Yours,  &c.  BASIL  S.  BENSON. 

Near  Mitchellville,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  ? 

January  28,  1869.  J 
Gentlemen — As  to  the  effect  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
on  Tobacco  I  have  to  say  that  I  used  it  last  year  at  the  rate 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  three  places  in  my  field,  and  was 
much  gratifield  at  the  result.  The  spots  where  it  was  used 
matured  earlier  than  others  alongside  manured  with  barn 
yard  manure.  I  also  used  it  with  good  effect  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Tobacco  beds  last  spring. 

Yours,  respectfully,         BEALE  D.  MULLIKIN. 

Leonaedtown,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.,  January  25,  1869. 
Gentlemen—Of  the  effects  of  Andrew  Coe'e  Phosphate  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  I  used  it  on  Irish  Potatoes,  along- 
side of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  found  the  great- 
est difference  in  favor  of  the  Phosphate.  The  Potatoes 
were  as  large  again  and  a  great  many  more  in  the  hill.  I 
also  used  it  on  my  Corn  and  Tobacco  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  used  it  on  my  fall  Wheat,  and  at  present  see  no  dif- 
ference in  that  and  Peruvian  Guano  and  Bone.  I  regard  it 
a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  A.  SIMMS. 

Bkllefonte,  near  Staunton,  Va.,  February  2,  1869. 

Gent  :—I  got  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  last  fall 
and  applied  it  on  my  Wheat  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  to  the 
acre,  alongside  of  three  other  standard  manures  at  the  same 
rate.  Andrew  Coe's  took  the  best  start,  and  has  maintain- 
ed It  steadily.  From  present  appearances  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  suderior  to  either  of  the  others.  If  it  proves  best,  as  I 
now  think  it  will,  I  shall  use  it  exclusively  next  fall. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  A.  HARMAN. 

Newbug,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  February  2,  1869. 
Gents  :—l  have  used  one  ton  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on 
about  seven  acres  of  Tobacco  land,  alongside  of  another 
manufactured  fertilizer,  higher  in  cost,  in  equal  quantities. 
I  honestly  regard  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  as  equal  to  any, 
if  not  superior,  to  most  mauufartured  fertilizers.  I  shall 
use  it  again  this  season.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  LANCASTER. 


Grahams'  Forge,  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  Februray  2,  1868. 

Gents  : — I  applied  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  to  Corn,  Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  several  other  vegetables. — 
It  ripened  Corn  early,  and  the  yield  of  Potatoes  where  the 
Phosphate  was  applied  was  as  two  to  one  where  none  was 
applied.  Mr.  Graham  applied  at  seeding  last  fall  the  Phos- 
phate side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian  Guano  bought  of  you. 
The  coming  harvest  will  decide  the  merits  as  compared 
with  it.  I  hope  it  may  prove  of  value,  and  if  it  does  you 
will  have  a  good  demand  from  this  county. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  THOMAS  OSBORN. 

Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  February  2,  1869. 
Gentlemen  :—l  bought  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phos- 
phate last  fall,  and  sowed  it  upon  a  portion  of  my  Wheat, 
150  pounds  to  the  arce.  I  used  four  other  kinds  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  York  manufactory  on  same 
land  and  like  proportions.  Andrew  Coe's  is  far  ahead  of 
all,  and  if  it  maintains  its  advantages,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  I  shall  use  no  other  this  fall. 

A.  W.  HARMAN. 


Magnolia, Harford  Co.,  Md.,  August  24,  1868. 
Gentlemen— \  would  state  my  experience  witli  Andrew 
Coe's  Super -Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  two  tons  I  bought 
last  season  I  used  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  the  result  was  that  the  wheat  man- 
ured with  it  was  longer  in  the  straw  and  better  grain  than 
any  to  which  the  other  kinds  were  applied.  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  a  first  class 
fertilizer. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  F.  SMITH. 

Agent  for  General  Cadwalader. 

Washington,  N.  C,  January  3J,  1868. 
Gents  :— I  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  the  last  Spring,  receiving  only  one-half  ton.  I 
put  on  one  acre  150  pounds  ;  on  another  200  pounds  ;  an- 
other 250  pounds.  Each  acre  showed  the  etfect  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  showed  it  in  proportion  of  the  amount  applied. — 
I  think  it  superior  to  any  manipulated  manure  I  have  ever 
applied  to  my  land.  I  think  it  so  beneficial  to  the  crop 
fCotlon)  that  I  shall  order  several  tons  (or  the  crop  of  this 
year.  The  season  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one  for 
crops,  but  where  I  put  Coe's  Phosphate,  though  on  inferior 
land,  1  realized  the  best  crop.       Very  respectfully. 

WM.  A.  BLOUNT,  Jh. 

MoNTERA,  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  \ 
December  9tli,  1868  ^ 
Gents  .-—This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  tried  fully  for  the 
past  two  years  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on  Turnips*  and 
Irish  Potatoes  with  complete  success,  and  prefer  it,  pound 
for  pound,  to  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  even  at  the  same  price 
As  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  this  Phosphate,  I  shall  next 
spring  deal  largely  in  it  for  my  early  crop  of  Irish  Potatoe.s. 
These  are  unvarnished  facts  from  my  experience  for  two 
successive  years,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this 
Phosphate  to  my  friends  and  to  the  public  generally  to  be 
superior  to  any  fertilizer  I  have  ever  tried  on  Turnips  and 
Potatoes,  having  tried  most  all  fertilizers  now  in  use,  and 
none  can  equal  Andrecn  Coe's  Phosphate  in  my  opinion,  so  far 
as  I  have  used  it  on  the  above  named  crops. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JAMES  SMITH. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


RAWJBONE 

iPii  iiiiPiwi 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED 


MANUFACTURED  BY     I ] 

iWALTON.WHAHNici 

WILMINGTON,DE  L,;i| 
2?  E  POTS:  V'"''^^^^^^^^ 


1^  "ACTIVE 

RELIABLE 

AThoroughRenovator 

EXHAUSTED  SOILS 
SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 

klONWHANN^Co, 

WILMINGTON 

DEIAWARE. 


FOUTZ'S 

CELEBRATED 


Price  in  Baltimore  of  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-PhoS' 
per  ton.  ! 
E.  G.  EDWARDS,  Agent, 
57  S.  Calvert  St.,  ner  r  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


phate 
ap-6t 


This  preparation,  long  and  favorably 
^  known,  will  thoroughly  re-invigorate 
broken  down  and  low-spirited  horses, 
by  strengthening  and  cleansing  the 
Stomach  and  intestines. 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases 
incident  to  this  animal,  such  as  LUNG 
FEVER,  GLAN-DERS,  YELLOW 
WATER,  HEAVES,  COUGHS,  DIS* 
TEMPER,  FEVERS,  FOUNDER, 
LOSS  OF  APPETITE  AND  VITAL 
ENERGY,  &c.  Its  use  improves 
the  wind,  increases  the  appetite — 
gives  a  smooth  and  glossy  skin — and 
transforms  the  miserable  skeleton 
into  a  fine-looking  and  spirited  horse,  i 


To  keepers  of  Cows  this  prepara- 
tion is  invaluable.  It  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  Rinderpest,  Hollow 
Horn,  etc.  It  has  been  proven  by 
actual  experiment  to  increase  the 
!  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  twenty 
^per  cent,  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  sweet.  In  fattening  cattle,  it 
gives  them  an  appetite,  loosens  theii*  hide,  and  makes 
them  thrive  much  faster. 


In  all  diseases  of  Swine,  such  as  Coughs,  Ulcers  in 
the  Lungs,  Liver,  &c.,  this  article  acts 
as  a  specific.  By  putting  from  one- 
half  a  paper  to  a  paper  in  a  barrel  of 
swill  the  above  diseases  will  be  eradi- 
cated or  entirely  prevented.  If  given 
in  time,  a  certain  preventive  and 
cure  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 


DAYID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor, 

BAIiTIMORE,  Md. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canadas  and  South  America. 


FOUTZ'S  MIXTURE, 
The  Great  External  Remedy, 

Tot  Man  and  Beast. 

IT  WILL  CURE  RHEUMATISM 

The  reputation  of  this  preparation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  little  need  be  said  in  this  connection 

On  MAN"  it  has  never  failed  to  cure 
PAINFUL  NERVOUS  AFFttc- 
TIONS,  CONTRACTING  MUSCLES, 
STIFFNESS  AND  PAINS  IN  THE 
JOINTS,  STITCHES  in  the  SIDE  or 
Back,  SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  BURNS 
SWELLINGS, CORNS  and  FROSTED 
FEET.  Person  afiected  with  Rheumatism  can  be  efiec- 
tually  and  permanently  cured  by  using  this  wonderful 
preparation  ;  it  penetrates  the  nerve  and  bone  im- 
mediately on  being  applied. 

lOn  HORSES  it  will  cure  SCRATCHES, 
SWEENEY  POLL-EVIL,  FISTULA. 
lOLD  RUNNING  SORES,  SADDLE 
COLLAR  GALLS,  SPRAINED 
I  JOINTS,  STIFFNESS  OF  THE 
STIFLES,  &c.  It  will  prevent  HOL- 
IlOW-HORN  and  WEAK  BACK  IN 
MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  met  with  great  success  in  bringing  my  Mix- 
ture within  the  reach  of  the  Public.  I  am  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  Physicians,  Druggists,  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers,  testifying  to  its  curative  powers. 

DAVID  E.  TOJJTZ,  Sole  Proprietor, 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

feb-ly 


The  maeyland  farmer. 


SEEDS!   SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

Are  now  receiving  by  each  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  line 

their  stock  of 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Grown  for  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Which,  together  with  their  AMERICAN  GROWTH  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  will  make  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  any  house  in  this  country. 
SW  Send  for  circulars,  and  direct  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MONTGOMEHf'S  ROCKIWlf  &  lOCOMOIIYC  lEIT  FINS. 

Patented  Becember  29th,  1868. 

CO 

E 
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We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  these  justly  celebrated  FANS,  which  has  proved  themselves  by  many 
trials  to  be  superior  to  any  others  yet  invented. 

They  have  in  late  contests  obtained  premiums  over  several  Fans  claiming  to  be  improvements  over  the 
Locomotive  and  Rockaway,  and  now  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  Fans  in  the  country. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  these  Fans  now  ready  for  the  market,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Those  wanting  the  Side  Shake  will  order  the  Rockaway,  and  those  wanting  the  Back  and  Forward  mo- 
tion will  order  the  Locomotive  Fan.    All  these  Fans  are  put  up  under  the  su[)ervision  of  the  inventor. 

EXCELSIOR  WHEAT  FAN. 

We  have  sold  a  gtcat  many  of  these  Fans  during  the  last  two'seasons  and  can  recommend  them  as 
being  a  good  article.  Having  bought  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  consisiiug  of  over  five  hundred 
Fans,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  we  can  offer  them  at  a  much  less  figure  than  at  which  they  could 
otherwise  be  sold.    Price  $30. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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LANGSTROTH'S 

PATENT 

Movable  Comb  Bee  Hive. 


Patent  Extended  for  7  years  from  Oct.  1866. 


Territorial  rights,  and  hives  of  Jthe  above  patent, 
with  comb  guides  of  his  own  patent,  and  surplus 
honey  arrangements,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  undersigner,  owner  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
for  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  part  of 
Ohio.  RICHARD  COLVIN, 

may-6t  No.  11  E.  Baltimore  St.  Bait. 

N.  B. — The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  using  HIVES  containing  Moveable  Comb 
Frames,  which  infringe  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
rights  secured  in  the  above  patent.  R.  C. 


A  Self-Acting  Household  Wonder, 

FOR 

Washing  &  Cleansing  Clothes, 

And  all  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  most  delicate  texture, 
without  the  least  injury. 

NO  LABOR  !  NO  WEAR  !  !         NO  TEAR  ! 

The  Fountain  Clothes  Washer. 

This  simple  invention  renders  the  hitherto  most  unpleas- 
ant of  all  days,  viz.,  the  washing  day,  comparatively  easy 
and  agreeable. 

Self-Adjusting  Clothes  Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Wringins;  Machine  in  the  world. 
Steel  Elliptic  Springs. 

They  say  'tis  small  and  simple. 
Yet  it  does  the  million  please— 
The  Eureka  ("I  have  found  it,") 
Can  be  worked  with  speed  and  ease. 

The  Eureka  is  not  only  a  great  labor  saver,  but  also  saves 
very  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  clothes  last- 
ing as  long  again  as  when  wrung  without  this  machine, 
thereby  paying  for  itself  in  every  year's  use. 

COLLINS  &  HEATH, 
Stove,  Furnace  and  Plumbing  House, 
^ee-ly  22  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  j 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE, 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 

"FLOUR  OF  BONE." 

We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
this  article.  It  is  pure  unsleamed,  unburnt  hone,  re- 
duced to  the  fineness  of  flour,  which  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  its  value.  It  is  as  quick  and  active,  as  acid 
dissolved  bone,  hence  its  value  is  vastly  greater,  be- 
cause it  contains  neither  acid  nor  water,  which  ne- 
cessarily add  weight,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
valuable  elements.  We  recommend  250  pounds  to 
be  used  in  place  of  300  pounds  Super  Phosphate  or 
dissolved  bone. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  for  the  South, 
jan-tf  71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

BUCKEYE  MOWER  k  REAPER. 

STILL  THE  CHAMPION  MACHINE. 


Awarded  First  Premiums  at  the  most  extensive 
Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Incorporated  Company  of 

0.  AULTMAN  &  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio. 
For  circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

JaS.  BRUSTER, 
General  Southern  Agent, 
may-ly  77  North  street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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TO  FARMERS! 


:o:- 


(sxJi?Eiii?iiosi?n:^^TJS,) 


Of  own  manufacture,  containing  35  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  For  Top-Dressing  Wheat  or  Grass  lands,  or  hill  application  to 
Corn,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  In  fine  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drill- 
ing in  with  Grain. 

PRICE  $66  PER  TON. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42  PRATT  STREET, 


je-tf  BAI.TIMO  RE. 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  most  Simple,  Durable,  Cheapest,  Economical  and  Popular  ! 

Its  sales  are  100,000  more  than  the  next  largest  Company,  whose  j\rachine  is  full}'  three  years  older.— 
Sales  as  per  sworn  reports  up  to  September  10th,  1867. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  .300,000  I  SINGER  202,000 

GR0VER&  BAKER  165,000  |  FLORENCE   35,000 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  all  the  machines  of  the  world  in  competition. 

Every  one  may  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  unrivalled  i\Iachines,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
terms  of  sale  suit  all  customers.  .^®*Call  at  our  Salerooms,  or  enquire  of  our  Agents,, and  look  at  the 
Machines,  and  be  sure  and  ask  the  terms  of  sale. 

PETERSOX  <k  CARPENTER,  Oeneral  Agents, 

mar-ly  214  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS ! ! 

 :o:  

"  EXCELSIOR  " 

HD.  1  PERUVliN  GOiHO  M  SeiOBlE  PHOSPHtlES. 

Ten  years'  experience  in  the  growth  of  Tobacco  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  that  "  IJ^CELSrOR"  has  no  competitor  in  the  growth  of  that  staple.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Tobacco  planters  of  Maryland  "  that  from  the  application  of  '  Excelsior'  the  crop 
is  heavier  and  of  finer  quality,  cures  earlier  and  better,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  as 
from  Peruvian  Guano."  We  refer  to  every  Tobacco  planter  in  Maryland. 
Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed  hy  the  manufacturers. 

PRICE  SEVENTY  DOLLARS  PER  TON. 

•J.  J-  TTTI^IVEI^  &  OO. 

No.  42  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


C  ^  TJT  I  O  IN"  ! 

The  popularity  of  ''EXCELSIOR"  as  the 
only  reliable  substitute  for  Peruvian  Guano, 
has  induced  unscrupulous  parties  in  this  and 
other  cities  to  use  the  name  "EXCELSIOR" 
to  sell  their  worthless  compounds.  Every 
Bag  of  Genuine  "EXCELSIOR"  has  our 
name  on  it  in  Red  Letters.  All  others  are 
counterfeits.         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


To  Corn  and  Oat  Growers! 

—  :o:  

SMf^QNIITEO  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Of  own  manufacture,  containing  Ammonia  3  per  cent,  and  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  25 
per  cent.    The  best  Corn,  Oat  and  general  spring  crop  grower  offered;  dry  and  in  good 
order.    Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed. 
Packed  in  Bags  and  Barrels. 

Price  $5S  Per  Ton, 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 


42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md- 
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NAVASSA  GUANO, 

The  only  reliable  source  of  Rich  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  Artificial  Manures  and  agriculturists  is  called  to  the  following 
analysis  of  Navassa  Guano.  The  fact  alone  of  a  good  and  increasing  ntiarket  having  been  found  in  Europe 
for  this  guano,  whilst  none  of  the  many  Phosphates  for  sale  in  this  country  can  there  find  a  purchaser, 
speaks  as  favorably  for  the  richness  and  reliability  of  our  guano  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  well  known  ArtiBcial  Manures  uow  manufactured,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  it  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Voelcker,  Sibson  and  Liebig,  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  user  that  by 
its  selection  he  has  obtained  the  richest  Phosphatic  Material  extant.  We  guarantee  the  guano  to  contain 
a  given  amount  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  be  anlyzed  upon  arrival  by  any  competent  chemist  the 
purchaser  may  select.  Supplying  the  trade  with  this  Guano  in  fine  powder,  packed  in  strong  bags,  con- 
taining twenty  per  cent,  more  Phosphate  than  any  article  now  offered,  at  $30  per  ton,  or  crude,  direct 
from  Navassa  Island,  at  proportionally  low  rates. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  street. 

Analysis  of  six  samples,  representing  that  number  of  cargoes,  lately  brought  to  England. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6. 

Moisture   13.61  2.73  5.51  7.70  8.77  J3  07 

Water  in  combination  and  Organic  Matter   6.72  7.39  6.50  7.04  6.67  .... 

♦Phosphoric  Acid   30.88  32.48  31.85  31.98  31.23  31.64 

Lime   3-2.56  34.06  37.73  35.10  37.22  37.08 

Oxides  ot  Iron,  Alumina,  Carbonic  Acid,  &c   13.88  20.16  16.09  15.60  13  80  16.01 

Insoluble  Silicious  Matter   2.35  3.18  2.32  2.58  2.31  2  22 


100        100        100        100        100        100  :« 

*Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone  earth)..   67.41       70.90        69.50       69.81        68.18  69.07 
The  commercial  value  of  Navassa  Guano,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  it  contains.    In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  percentage  ©f  Phos- 
phoric Acid  was  accurately  determined.  Augustus  Voelcker, 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Remarks" and  Analysis  by  Dr.  Sibson,  of  London.  11  Eaton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  Dec,  186T 

Amongst  the  natural  deposits  of  phosphates  now  at  command  for  furnishing  the  constituents  of  our 
super-phosphates  aud  other  prepared  manures  at  present  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  fields,  that  of  the 
Island  of  Navassa,  lately  brought  to  notice,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  In  the  search  for 
Natural  Phosphates,  now  pretty  actively  prosecuted,  materials  of  this  description  are  sometimes  found, 
which  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  interest,  but  are  ot  no  practical  importance,  solely  on 
account  of  their  insignificant  quantity.  Again,  a  phosphate  possessing  almost  every  desirable  quality, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  being 
too  low.    Neither  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  attach  to  the  Navassa  Guano. 

As  I  find  from  analyses  of  several  cargoes  lately  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  Navassa  Guano  pos- 
sesses a  high  value,  I  consider  that  it  merits  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

No.].  No.  2.  No  3.  No  4.  No.  5.      No.  6. 

Moisture  and  Water  of  Combination                        10.24  9  25  5.73  12.90  11.15  6.53 

*Phosphoric  Acid                                                     32.94  32.57  33.43  32.21  31.27  33.03 

Lime                                                                         37.91  37.34  40.15  36.13  34.90  37.20 

Carbonic  Acid                                                      1.30  1.20  (not  determined.)  1.68  1.02 

Equal  to  Carbonate  of  Lime  2.95  2.72  "  "        3.75  232 

Oxide  of  Iron,  &c                                                   15.33  17.18  17.85  16.63  15  83  18.^4 

Insoluble  Matter                                                        2.25  2.46  2  84         2.13  5.17  3.9« 


1(10  100  100  100  100  100 

♦Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime   71.36       70.57        72.43       69.80        67.76  71.58 

The  average  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  most  samples,  I  find  to  be  over  70  percent.,  which 
as  an  average,  is  higher  than  most  Phosphatic  materials  now  on  the  market. 

Alfred  Sibson,  F.  C.  S.,  kc.    Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  Baltimore,  of  cargoes  lately  imported. 

Bark  Savannah ..  .June  8,  1868,  containing,  crude,  69.94— when  dried,  76.61  per  cent  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Brig  Cyrus  Fassett,  "  27,  lti68,  "  "  68.89  "  "  75.16  "  " 

Brig  Fidelia             "  10,  1868,  "  "  68.87  "  '«  75.44  "  ««  " 

Brig  M.  E.  Banks.. May  8,  1868,  "  "  66.03  "  "  73.59  "  "  '■ 

Brig  Romance. ...June  16,  186s,  "  "  69.11  "  "  76.61  "  "  " 

Brig  E.  H.  Kich.. Sept.  21, 1868,  "  "  6S.57  "  "  74.56  "  "  « 

BrigDirego  Aug.  12,  1868,  "  "  67.00  "  "  75.16  "  " 

For  Sale  by  Navassa  Phosphate  Co. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN,  General  Agent, 

dec-t(  32  SOUTH  STKEET,  BALTIMORE. 
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GRAPE  VINES  &  GRAPE  WOOD, 

GROWN  AT 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  larsje  stock  of  splendid  one  and  two  year  old 
TxRAPE  VINES  of  the  following  varieties  :  Adiron- 
dac,  Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
(Salem,  &c.  These  vines  are  layers,  and  one  and  two 
eye  cuttings,  grown  in  the  open  air. 

These  vines  and  grape  wood  will  be  sold  very  low. 
For  farther  particulars  apply  to 

Dr.  JOHN  B.  KEASBEY, 

may-ly  312  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GEO.  W.  McLEAN, 


New  Brick  maChine. 


For  tempered  clay — common  labor  only  required — 
worked  by  one  man — makes  500  an  hour,  $110 — 
by  a  horse,  800  an  hour,  $300 — 1,200  an  hour, 
$400 — by  steam,  2,000  an  hour,  $500 — 
3,000  an  hour,  $700. 
DRYING  TUNNEL 
For  drying  in  twenty-four  hours  Bricks,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Broom  Corn,  Hops,  Lumber,  Pea-nuts. 
Bricks  moulded  one  day  go  into  the  kiln  the  next 
all  the  year. 

HOT  BLAST  KILN,  by  which  one-half  the  fuel 
is  saved — 220,000  bricks  have  been  been  burned 
with  53  cords. 

nr^TLM-nK-rmr^T-r^-K-r  -b  :r-mT^  ^nt-t  .  ,-rrr,  ;  REVOLVING  SEPARATOR,  which  pulverizes 
COMMISSION      MEEOHANT,  I       day,  and  frees  it  from  stone.    A  piece  of  lime- 

'  '  stone,  the  size  of  an  acorn,  will  burst  a  brick. 

For  further  particulars,  in  a  pamphlet  (eighth 
edition,  enlarged)  giving  full  instructions  on  brick 
setting  and  burning,  with  wood  or  coal,  address, 
sending  25  cents, 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 
P.  0.  Box  556, 
jan-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


And  dealer  in 

Agricultural  Implements,  Produce, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 
COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 


Refers  to 

Messrs.  Jno.  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

"       Jno.  W.  Ross  &  Co. 
Wm.  H.  McLean,  Esq.  "  " 

Saml.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Cockeysville,  Md. 
Ihos.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.        "         "  oct-ly 
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WESTERN  FARM  JOURNAL, 

An  Official  State  Paper,  published^at  the  Capitol  of 
Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full  list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O. 
address,  of  officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper  north  of  St.  Louis, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  persons  who  think 
of 

REMOVING  TO  THE  WEST, 

or  to  breeders  of  farm  stock,  and  dealers  in  implements, 
etc,  it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate  those  who 
wish  to  remove  to  the  west,  we  will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms;  One  year,  $2;  Six  months,  §1 ;  Three  months  I 
60  cents.  I 

This  Journal  being,  though  legislative  enactment,  taken  ' 
by  all  the  Counties  in  Iowa,  and  kept  on  file  by  every 
County  Clerk  in  the  State,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  i 
unequaledjas  an  advertising  medium  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Address 

Homestead  and  Farm  Journal, 
mar-tf  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  \ 


THOMAS  DAILY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Saddles,  Harness  &  Collars 

No.  194  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

BALTIWIORE,  MD. 

A  large  assortment  of  BITTS,  STIRRUPS, 
GIRTHS,  &c.,  always  oh  hand. 

.j?^*"  Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended 
to.  oct-ly 


Improved  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. 

The  undersigned,  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  having  i 
been  for  many  years  engaged  in  breeding,  importing  and  I 
f  hipping  LIVE  STOCK  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States  ' 
is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  his  PURE  WHITE 
CHESTER  HOGS,  of  which  he  has  shipped  laree  num- 
bers.   Also,  pure  ESSEX  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  AL- 
DERNEY,  AYRSHIRE,  DEVON   and   SHORT  HORN 
CATTLE.   SOUTHDOWN,  MERINO  and  COTSAVOLD 
SHEEP.   All  the  improved  breeds  of  POULTRY— Chick- 
ens, Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  care  ' 
lully  selected  and  shipped  by  express  or  steamer  as  direct 
ed.   Price  lists  furnished  on  application,  and  all  com  muni 
cations  promptly  answered. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
Office'of  "Practical  Farmer," 
jan-6t»  18  North  13th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAERINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  Mirrors.'^Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  Frencli  and  German 
liOOking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE    FURNISHIiVG  ARTICLES 
in  great  variety. 

Cliandellers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  &  Forks,  Carvers,  Sttels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes  ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  KniJe  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 

Xe6t 
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Agents  Wanted  Immediately, 

To  sell  the  LIGHTNING  TRAP,  a  new  and  won- 
derful invention.  It  is  first  wound  up  like  a  clock; 
then  it  kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  Mice,  &c., 
throws  them  away,  and  sets  itself  as  quick  as  its 
name  indicates.  One  trap  and  terms  to  agents  will 
be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO. 

jan-6t  95  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BONE  DUST. 

PRICE  $45  PER  TON. 

Just  received  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
mar-tf        22  and  24  S.  Calvest  St.,  Baltimore. 


BELf/iONT  STOCK  FARM. 


I  am  breeding  tho- 
rough-bred Horses,  the 
Imported  Percheron 
Norman  Horses,  and  theBiack  Hawk 
Bi'anch  ot  the  Morgan  Stock,  and  have  Geldings  of 
the  latter  for  sale. 

My  cattle  are  pure  bred  SHORT  HORNS,  and 
have  them  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

Also  Albemarle   Improved  HOGS,  (a 
:cross  of  Chester  White  and  Kentucky  Wo- 
burn)  better  suited  to  rough  fare,  and  the 
Chester  White's  the  best,  when  well  cared  for. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
je-6t  Near  Charlottesville,  Ya. 


LARMOUK  &  CO. 

No.    lO  LIGHT  STREET, 

OPPOfilTE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  this  clay  opened  their  new  stock,  comprising 
CHRONOMETER  WATCHES, 

TIMING  WATCHES, 

ENGLISH  WATCHES, 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

LADIES'  WATCHES, 
We  also  otter 

WM.   B.  LARMOUR'S  NEW  COMBINATION  WATCH, 
Made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  considered  the 
best  timekeeper  now  for  sale  in  the  country. 
WEDDING  PRESENTS  OF 

FINE  JEWELRY,  &c., 
Diamond,  Pearl,  Coral,  Etruscan,  Garnett,  Enameled  and 
other  styles. 

LADIES'  BRACELETS,  CHAINS,  NECKLACES,  &c. 
GENTLEMEN'S  SEAL  KINGS, 

GUARD  AND  VEST  CHAINS", 
SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  Etc. 

WEDDING  RINGS.  Etc. 
STIRLING  SILVER  WARE  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

TRIPPLE  PLATED  WARE, 
Consisting  of  Tea  Sets,  Ice  Urns,  Waiters,  Cups,  Goblets, 
Castors,  Knives,  Butter  Dishes,  Pudding  Dishes,  Flower 
Vases,  Fancy  Pieces,  Ladles,  Spoors,  Forks,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MERIDEN  GO'S  NEW  PORCELAIN  LINED  PATExNT 
ICE  PITCHER,  ' 
The  very  best  Pitcher  now  in  use. 
ENGLiSH  TABLE  CUTLERY, 
OPERA  GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES. 
PARLOR,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM  AND 
KITCHEN  CLOCKS. 
HAIR  JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order  afshort  notice. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 
QlJ=-  PRICES  LOW  FOR  CASH 

nov-ly 


GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Advertising  Agents 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Messrs.  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  k  CO.  are  Agents  for 
THE   MARYLAND  FARMER, 

and  the  most  influential  and  largest  circulating 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. — 
They  are  authorized  to  contract  for  us  at  our  low- 
est prices.  nov-tf 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

AGENT  FOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

And  Labor-Saving  Machines  of  all  kinds. 

KEEPS  CONSTANTLy'ON  HAND 

A  fvill  supply  of  RIDING  PLOWS,  GANG  PLOWS, 
Steel  Plows,  Cast  Iron  Plows,  Double  Shovels,  Harrows, 
etc.  Takes  .orders  for  Grain  Drills,  Reapers  and  .Moweis 
ot  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns.  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, etc.,  etc.    Also,  SKEDS  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

QCJ'  Apply  at  the  Postoflice,  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co.,  Miss. 

((1^  Agent  for  the  "  MARYLAND  FARMER.^      nov  tf 


ANTED— AGENTS— $7.5  to 
$^00  per  month,  everywhere, 
male  and  female,  to  introduce  the 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  .stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt, 
cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a  most  superior  man- 
ner. Price  only  §18.  Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We 
will  pay  $1000  "for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes 
the  "Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut, 
and  still  the  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing 
it.  We  pay  Agents  fiom  $7.'>  to  $.200  per  month  and  ex- 
penses, or  a  commission  Irom  which  twice  that  amount 
can  be  made.  Address  SECO.^IB  &  Co.  Pittsbubg,  Pa., 
Boston,  IMass.,  or  St.  Louis,  ]\  o. 

CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  ort"  worthless  cast  iron  machines,  under  the  same 
name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine  and  really 
practical  cheap  machine  manufactured.  je-a 
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2,000  Barrels  Pure  Bone  Dust. 

Warranted  Free  from  Adulteration. 

 :o:  

mn  8.  SE£8E  ^  CO. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  the  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  BONE 
DUST,  which  we  warrant  and  guarantee  to  be  free  from 

ADUIiiTXSRATXOl?. 

This  Bone  Dust  is  not  so  fine  as  our  Bone  Flour,  but  sufficiently  fine  to  prove  active 
on  the  first  crop.    It  is  prepared  iD  New  Orleans  for  our  sales. 

We  have  every  cargo  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  thus  avail  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  patrons. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO. 

feb-tf  No.  10  South  Street,  (2d  floor)  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  Architect 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

BALTIMORE,  MD., 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings.  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country.  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate.  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  f  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an.Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  lor  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Job  Printing  of  every  description  neatlj  ex- 
ecuted at  this  office. 


SPLENDID 

Farming  &  Mining  Lands 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  FARMING  LANDS  in 
ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  embrac- 
ing Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Grain  Lands,  Ranges  for 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  sites  for  Vineyards.  Also, 
several  Gold  Mines,  eligible  locations  for  Factories, 
with  unlimited  water  power.  Mills  and  Mill  Sites. 
The  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Ruth.  Railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

I.  Y.  WESTERYELT  &  CO., 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  N.  C. 
oct-6t  Care  of  F.  Darlnj. 

{Successor  to  J.  D.  ROSENBEEGER  ^'  CO.) 

Commission  Merchant^ 

And  Wholesale  Dealer  in 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE  and  SEED  POTATOES 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
No.  38  NORTH  DELAWARE  AVENUE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Consignments  solicited.  feb-6m 
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ANDREW  COE'S 


SnPER-FHOSPHATE  OF  LIIHE. 


A  Standard  Manure  for  all  Field  and  Garden  Crops.  It  matures  the 
Crop  much  earlier,  and  greatly  increases  the  yield. 


Lands  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  are  made  productive  by  the  use  of 
this  Super-Phosphate.  It  supplies  to  the  soil  those  substances  that  are  taken 
out  by  cropping.  It  is  in  fact  PLANT  FOOD,  and  when  it  is  used,  the  land 
continues  to  improve  each  year,  and  to  require  a  less  quantity  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  results. 

It  gives  WHEAT  a  firmer  stalk,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  lodge  before  ri- 
pening, and  produces  a  large  head  and  plump  kernel.  RYE,  BARLEY  or 
OATfcS  are  equally  benefited. 

It  gives  CORN  and  PEAS  a  dark  green  color,  and  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
causes  them  to  ripen  much  earlier. 

Its  effect  on  POTATOES  is  especially  marked  in  the  increased  yield. 

It  quickens  the  growth  of  TURNIPS,  and  the  increase  of  yield  is  re- 
markable.   The  same  is  true  with  CARROTS,  BEETS,  and  other  root  crops. 

To  TOBACCO  the  Phosphate  gives  a  vigorous  growth,  and  a  large  well 
developed  leaf. 

It  gives  to  COTTON  a  rapid  growth  and  increased  fruitage,  the  bolls  con- 
tinuing to  come  forward  and  ripen  until  destroyed  bv  the  frost. 

It  improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  GRAPE  VINES  and  FRUIT 
TREES;  also  of  STRAWBERRIES  and  other  small  fruits. 

Its  effect  upon  FLOWERS  and  upon  LAWNS  surpass  that  of  any  other 
fertilizer. 

Price  $60  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

WKITMAM  &  SOIVS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street, 


ap-tf 
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Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market. 

Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most  substantij,!  power  made,)  :....$1T5 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse  125 

"  "  8    "  120 

"  "  6    "   110 

"  "  4    "    90 

Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power  .175 

"  One    "  140 

"    24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher   80 

"    20    "  "  "  "   70 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25 

Wheeler's  Patent  Thresher  and  Cleaner  .',  250 

Westingrhouse  Thresher  and  Cleaner  285 

Truck  Wagon,  with  Whiffletrees  and  Yoke   55 

Address  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHER, 

AND  THE 

UNIVERSAL  WRINGER 

PAITFOR  TH1EIW:SEI.TES  TWICE  A  ITEAJa  hy  Sarins  and  Ct-OTHES. 

"Worth   SI  a  Week  in  any  Family."— iT.  Y.  Trilnine. 
B,  C.  BROWNIIVO,  Oeneial  Agent,  IVo.  33  Cortlandt-st.,  New- York  City. 

BY  BEAJLEKS  EVERA  WBEBE. 

ap-6t 
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THE  FARMRES'  FAVORITE! 

 :o:  


 :o:  

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

WORLD  RENOWNED  PREMIUM 


ffiiH  m  mnm  urn  mmtwi  &  mii  iiu  mii 


The  Desideratum  of  Seeders  ! 

Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction  ! 

Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work  ! 

Sdwing  all  gtrains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to  the  finest  kerneled,  with , accuracy.  Thistle 
balls  and  dirt  do  not  clog  it.  deeding  an  even  continuous  stream  through  each  tube;  performing  equal- 
ly well  up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level. 

No  Bunching  of  Grain  ! 

No  Liability  to  Get  Out  of  Order  or  Broken  ! 

Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or  wiih  Couipust  or  Seed  Atlachment. 
For  one  of  these  incomparable  Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKIiNGHAM,  General  Agent, 

f)9i  801JT}[  CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
PRICES— l>t  IiverecB  au  lUmi  or  Cars  at  Balliuioro. 

8  Tube  Grain  Drill,       -  -  -       $  85  00  |  9  Tube  Grain  Drill,  with  Guano  or  Plus- 

9  "  "  ...  90  00'  ter  Attachment,  -  -  -  $130  00 
8     '            "       with  Guano  or  Plas-                  I  Grass  Seed  Attachment  to  either  of  the 

ter  Attachment,     -  -  -         125  00  |        above,        -  -  -  -  10  00 

TERMS  CASH — or  endorsed  Notes,  due  in  four  months,  with  interest. 
The  purchasei-  pays  the  Freight  in  all  cases. 
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SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP 

Nos.  58,  60  and  62  LIGHT  STREET, 

We  have  on  band  the  following  Labor  Saving  Machines,  which  will,  at  all  times,  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  maaket  prices. 

Yiz :  Patent  Screw  Propeller  ;  Straw,  Hay  and  Fodder  Cutters,  for  both 
Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Patent  Masticator,  for  Straw,  Corn  Stalks 
and  Sugar  Cane  ;  Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Corn  Shellers, 
Plantation  Grist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay 
Presses,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  Lime  Spreaders,  Horse 
Powers  and  Thrashers,  Wheat  and  Pice  Fans, 
Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.,  &c. 

PLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

XOHTM  I>U1£E  STMEET,  NEAR,  THE  I>EPOT, 

j^.  B.  F'^TK^XJH^T?.,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


Agricultural  Implement  Department 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  Hdvantatees  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction  I  vv'ould  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my  Polished  Steel  Plows, 
Cnltivators,  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
Reapers  &  Mowers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.  &c. 

CULTIVATORS. 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 
readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
eng  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Moulds,  &c.,  &c.  febl-ly 


Threshing  &  Separating  Machines 

For  Separating  J  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
Operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owine  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  opei  ations,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Ltse.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulatiug 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  savins;  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

T  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  hurse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  1  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blauchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


(is 


SELF-REGUIiATi:RfO 


(jrain  Separator,  Cleaner  &  Bagger. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  from  200  to  300 
bushels  of  wheat  per  daj,  and  double  that  amount  of 
oats,  with  5  or  6  hands  and  as  many  horses.  The  capa- 
city of  No.  1  large  machine,  500  or  600  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day,  and  double  that  amount  of  oats.  There  is  also 
a  great  saving  of  grain,  in  straw  and  chaff,  over  the  com- 
mon way  of  threshing  and  cleaning,  and  also  over  other 
Separators  and  Cleaners.    The  machine  is  convenient!}' 

  arranged  for  hauling  and  threshing,  being  permanently 

fixed  oa  two  wueeis — and  prepares  the  grain  clean  for  market  at  one  operation.  This  machine  can  be 
run  with  either  lever  or  railway  power. 

JOHNSTON  SELP-RAKING  REAPEE, 

For  the  past  four  years  shows  a  merit  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vesters in  this  or  any  other  Country. 

The  inventing  of  this  Reaper  just  at  the  time  when 
mechanics  and  farmers  were  settling  down  in  the 
belief  that  they  had  already  discovered  the  right 
and  only  practical  method  for  securing  grain,  is  one 
of  thos^  phenomena,  or  strides  made  in  the  inven- 
tive art  that  novv  and  then  occurs  within  a  life- 
time. Former  efforts  have  been  numerous  and  their 
results  complicated,  while  in  this  we  have  the  most 
simple  structure  imaginable,  and  which  thus  far 
proves  susceptible  of  improvement  only  in  form  and 
strength  ;  the  universal  acknowledgement  has  been, 
"JAfi  Principle  is  Perfect."  The  Johnston  Self-Raking  Reaper  has  an  Adjustable  (Jut — i.  e.,  if  you 

are  reaping  standing  grain,  and  all  at  once  come  to  a  lodged  spot — by  moving  a  lever  at  your  side  the 
cutlers  are  lowered  to  gather  it  up ;  and  this  is  raised  and  lowered  in  a  moment,  while  the  Machine  is 
working. 

THE  HUBBARD  LIGHT  MOWER. 

Tn  presenting  the  Hubbard  Light  Mower  to  the  Farmer  for 
1869,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length  its  merits.  It 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known,  that  it  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  man,  that  it  is  the  best  Mower 
now  before  the  public. 

Years  of  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Hubbard  Ma- 
chine to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  each  yeir's  im- 
provements have  added  to  its  merits,  until  now  it  stands  un- 
rivalled as  the  best  and  the  most  perfect  Mower  in  the  world. 
We  make  this  assertioii  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  and  can  verify  the  statement  hy  thou- 
sands of  references.  LINTON  &  LAMOTT,  Baltimore,  Md. 


M'CORMICK'S 

REAPER 


MOWER, 


THE  REMABIiK— By  wliich  we  designate  tlie  well  known  Self-Raking  Reaper,  (as  represented  above,)  which 
has  won  ior  itself  a  world-wide  notoriety  as  the  machine  which  abolished  the  old  style  of  raking  by  hand.  It  is  a  one- 
wheeled  mrtchine,  with  serrated  sickle,  and  while  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  reaping  (in  which  it  has  no  competitor 
lor  amount  or  quality  of  work  it  can  accomplish  per  dav,)  it  can  also  be  very  successlully  used  as  a  Mower.  It  is  aa 
indispensable  machine  for  those  who  have  more  than  about  sixty  acres  of  grain  to  harvest. 

'J  HE  McCOKMlCK  PKIZE  MOWER— A  two-wheeled ,  four  toot  cut  Mower,  with  double-jointed  Cutter- 
Bar,  lilting  and  tilting  levers,  &c.;  a  superb  Mower  in  all  varieties  and  conditions  of  grass  and  ground. 
For  further  information,  pamphlets,  &c.,  address 

niaj-4t  I.I]^TO:sr  <k  L.AMOTT,  151       High  St.,  Baltimore. 


